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ERIE “M-P” USERS 
have this Lo say... 


3 Erie Turbines—3 Erie Dehydrators 
serving 12 Erie M-P Dispensers-—‘‘entirely 
satisfactory. We like the advertising 
value of the Dehydrators and reduced 
maintenance expense.” 
Save-Way Oil Co. 
Shreveport, Louisiana 


2 Erie Turbines—8 Erie M-P Dispensers 
—"entirely satisfactory—completely elimi- 
nated vapor lock condition that we had 
customers like the faster, quieter delivery. 
We were able to locate our tanks back 
where truck drops can be made without 
blocking any part of the islands.” 
Turner Brothers 
Bishop, California 
2 Erie Turbines—7 Erie M-P Dispensers 
—"“entirely satisfactory. In this hot climate 
Erie M-P Systems eliminate all vapor lock 
-no maintenance at all on meters since 
installation March 1952.” 
Mel's Serve UR-Self 


tory—cuts down maintenance. Installation 
cost is lower—operation is quiet. No meters 
replaced since installation of Dehydrators. 


gallons thru our 3 Erie Turbines and 2] Erie 
v . . . . 
SK: Ries pecig saakieh ts aie todo Dae M-P’Dispensers without a let down and purring right 


bine—2 Erie Dehydrators—14 Erie M-P along. We know that original installation cost is less 
Dispenser station at Memphis, Tenn.” 


Mid-South Oil Co. and that both operation and maintenance are less. 


West Memphis, Arkansas . 
2 Ecie Tushines—2 Erie Dehydrators_9 Futhermore, we have a faster flow, and the silent 


Erie M-P Dispensers—‘‘very satisfactory ; ; 
ceontaas, We clades eae dispensers at the islands please customers. We have 


Reteneee Se aS ee. See never had the slightest trace of vapor | 4 
builders.” Hamilton Oil Co. ne g pe po sacar We re 
Atlanta, Ga. commend Erie M-P Systems to any one building a 


2 Erie Turbines —2 Erie Dehydrators— 12 new station, regardless of the number of dispensers 


Erie M-P Dispensers—"‘entirely satisfac- 


tory. We like the Erie M-P operation—no = | = planned. We are adding Erie Dehydrators to pre- 


more condensation in the lines—fewer 


working parts. Erie Dehydrators, by re- 
saieiiddhad bilan: aaiaiaen. ane tceube serve our meters and prevent trouble , as the new 
we quenigecete Suctsess fom distant lighter gasoline contains more moisture. 98 
motorists. Safe Way Gas ‘ 

Chicago, Il. : 


Ask jor Bulletin Ho. 1352 —wERIE METER SYSTEMS, INC: S12. 22. 


Brawley, California 
3 Erie Turbines —12 Erie M-P Dispensers Q@ 
—3 Erie Dehydrators—"“‘entirely satisfac- le the past 18 months we pushed over 5,000,000 


First TO MOTORIZE GASOLINE PUMPS 


FIRST WITH M-P SYSTEMS 

















100,000,000 miles looking for the answers 


When you’re looking for the final answers on how an oil or gasoline will 
affect engine durability, there’s only one place to go. 


Down the road. 


Sometimes it takes millions of road-testing miles to be sure you’ve got 
reliable answers. That’s why we think it is significant that since 1923 
vehicles participating in Ethy] tests have rolled up more than one hundred 
million research miles. 


Today at Ethyl’s road-testing centers in Detroit and San Bernardino, 
both passenger cars and commercial vehicles of every representative type 


(Continued on next page) 


Printed in U.S.A. 





100,000,000 miles looking for the answers 


(Continued from preceding page) 


are equipped with special test instruments . . . many of them devised by 
Ethyl research people. Every mile of every test is under the control of 
experienced engineers and technicians who understand thoroughly the 
problem of engines, fuels, and lubricants. 


On top of this, we get valuable data from passenger car, truck, and bus 
fleets which cooperate in Ethyl’s road-testing program. Every year we 
obtain information on how their vehicles perform on highways, over 
mountains, through deserts, under all kinds of tough operating conditions. 


And you can be sure they’re out on the road today and every day piling 
up mileage in search of facts that will help you make and sell better 
petroleum products. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


Ethyl service is backed by 30 years of antiknock experience 


RESEARCH FARM SERVICE SAFETY SERVICE 


SALES HELPS ROAD TESTING GASOLINE TESTING 





00 00 
How to fit l= 


into your 
sales picture 


It’s a sure thing — Continental’s hand- 
somely lithographed “F” style cans will 
do wonders for your sales picture. As 
part of our Tailor-Made Package Serv- 
ice, we make these cans for liquid prod- 
ucts in many sizes and styles and deliver, 
them when and where you want them. 
We make available skilled engineering 
and research on as large or small a scale 
as you like. In short, we treat you as if 
you were our only customer. Let us show 
you how Continental cans and -Conti- 
nental service fit into your operations. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


Continental Can Building 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


€ 


EASTERN DIVISION CENTRAL DIVISION PACIFIC DIVISION 
100 E. 42nd St., New York 17 135 Se. Lo Salle St., Chicage 3 Russ Building, Son Francisco 4 
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In the Petroleum Industry 


Where performance counts you can count on Enjay for... 


A complete line of dependable products for Industry 


PETROLEUM SURFACE COATING 


PARANOX PETROHOL 91 
PARATONE 
PARAFLOW 
PARAPOID 





PARAD 

PARATAC 

Methyl Ethyl Ketone 
ae 
Relerence Fuels 








‘Uniform, High Quality 


Oa, a 


VISCOSITY INDEX IMPROVERS 


Refiners and marketers of leading motor oils see 
the trend toward new standards of motor oil per- 
formance. Top performance in High V.I. motor oils 
calls for careful selection of viscosity index im- 
provers. Ask your Enjay representative for the 
facts on why that selection leads to a choice of 
PARATONE. 


The Enjay Company has long been recognized as 
a leader in the development and marketing of high- 
quality products for the oil, surface coating and 
chemical industries. Backed by greatly expanded 
plant and distribution facilities, the Enjay Com- 
pany is supplying a constantly growing list of 
chemical products to many different industries. 


Be sure to call on Enjay for your chemical needs 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC. 
15 West Sist Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
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COMING MEETINGS 


JULY 
National Ol Jebbers Council, Laramie, Wyo., 


July 19-21. 

Louisiana Oil Marketers Assn,., Jung Hotel, 
New Orleans, La., July 20-21. 

Truck T Assn., Ine., 

Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, July 23-24. 


AUGUST 


Florida Petroleum Marketers Assn., Sheraton 
Beach Hotei, Daytona Beach, Fla., Aug. 7. 
National Congress of Petroleum Retailers, 7th 
annual session, Hotel William Penn, Pitts- 

burgh, Aug. 18-21. 
Camp- 


Kentucky Petroleem Marketers Assn., 
bell House, Lexington, Ky., Aug. 26-27. 

Interstate Oi) Commission, 
Hotel, Billings, Mont., Aug. 31-Sept. 1. 


SEPTEMBER 


Ol Industry Information Committee, Hote! 
Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 9-11. 
Association of Desk and Derrick of 


Clubs 
North America, annual meeting, Denver, 


Colo., Sept. 11-12, 

» fall convention, 
Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, Mich., Sept. 
11-12. 

Division of Mar- 
keting, Lubrication Committee, The Tray- 
more, Atlantic City, Sept. 16. 

Ohio Assn., Dayton Bilt- 
more Hotei, Dayton, Ohio, Sept. 16-17. 
Assn., Traymore Hotel, 
Atlantic City, Sept, 16-18. 
Western Petroieum 


Refiners Assn., 
meeting, Hotel Henning, Casper, Wyo., 


uipment Jobbers, 
third annua] meeting, The Neil House, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Sept. 27-29. 


OCTOBER 


Empire State Asen,, Mark Twain 
Hotel, Elmira, New York, Oct. 5-6. 

Virginia Petroleum Jobbers Assn., fall meeting, 
Roanoke Hotel, Roanoke, Va., Oct. 8. 

Oll Men’s Assn., fall meeting, 
Roanoke Hotel, Roanoke, Va., Oct. 9. 

OU Progress Week, Oct. 11-17. 

Texas Assn, of P Market fourth 
annual convention and trade show, Adolphus 
Hotel, Dallas, Tex., Oct. 15-16. 

Petroleum Assn, of America, an- 
nual .— Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, Tex., 





Petroleam Refiners regional 
meeting, Garrett Hotel, El “Same Ark., 


Oct. 22-23. 
American Petroleum Credit Assn., annual con- 
ference, Hotel Biltmore, New York, Oct. 


th an- 


La’ Grease Institute, 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 29-31. 


NOVEMBER 


— of Automotive Engineers, 
a Conrad Hilton Tate, Cmoage Chicago, 
Society of Automotive Engineers, fuels & Iubri- 
en = gp Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
¢ 33rd annual 
Institute, oe 
House, Chicago, Nov. 9-12. 


DECEMBER 


ng, . Park 
Park Hotels, St. Louis, Dec. 7-8. 
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ZNTICELY NEW 


THROUGH 


SELOM 


THE NEW AND IMPROVED 
OIL DISPLAY-SERVICE CABINET 


Seloil Cabinets are a proven cure for 
falling oi] ratios and now the new 1953 
models have more time and space saving 
features than ever before. 


Two Models to Choose From. The new 
Lowboy Model 56 and the DeLuxe Model 
72. Both have the same new features. 


Removable Section of display lifts out for 
access to waste can receptacle. No side 
room needed. A 22 in. frontage is enough. 


Stainless Steel Sliding Door to dispose of 
empty cans and ‘for access to can cutter, 
Door slides freely; stays in any position. 


Smaller, More Rigid Covers are quickly 
put in place to enclose display. They 
eliminate taking stock in at night. 


a 


Centrally Located Lock controls all cabi- 
net openings, including the sliding door 
and night time locking covers. 
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Seloil Lowboy Model 56 Seloil Deluxe Model 72 
$78.00 F.0.8. Greensboro $86.00 F.0.B. Greensboro 


Prices slightly higher on West Coast 


You'll sell more oil with Seloil . . . The Modern Oil 
Display-Service Cabinet. The permanent display 
reminds customers and attendants to check oil. 
The time saving and convenience features encour- 
age attendants to sell oil ... Make sure you cash 
in on greater motor oil profits this year by order- 
ing your Seloil Cabinet today. 


Oo: 
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Behind Our Headlines 


Our columns are filled this week with news of the oil price 
investigation under way in Washington. 

Not one word will you find there, though . . . or anywhere 
else that we know of . . . to indicate that any congressman 
is making even the slightest motion to investigate also the price 
of milk. 


Maybe the explanation is that Washington just hasn’t 
heard what’s happened up here, meaning around Cleveland, so 
perhaps a mention in this space will stir some interest. 

The story is that every dairy in this area has just raised 
its prices a cent a quart, both for regular milk and premium, 
meaning homogenized. Did it all at once, too. And, would you 
believe this, Congressman Wolverton, even though there are 
three route trucks delivering milk in our block .. . each flying 
a different flag . . . the delivered price per quart peddled out 
of each of those trucks is exactly the same—19c for regular, 
20c for homogenized. 

Curious thing to us is that no one hereabouts seems to 
be raising a holler either, or even jumping to “a conclusion 
that perhaps the price increases have nothing to do with com- 
petition and the free play of the market,” as did Rep. Wol- 
verton last week in regard to the oil price boosts (and we 
quote him exactly). 

The more curious because just as plain as day we read 
in the local papers that this milk thing “is a seasonal increase, 
brought about by fading pastures and the resulting drop in 
production and increase in price to producers.” 

From here it’s looking more and more as though oil men 
are in the wrong business. They ought to take up farming. 

aa * * 

If congressmen and state legislators want to hold down 
the price of gasoline, a good way to start would be to cut 
the federal and state taxes thereon. These now average 7.3c 
per gal., or the equivalent—as Pan American Petroleum & 


Transport points out in its annual report—of a sales tax which 
is 36% of the average retail price of gasoline. 
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Laying a section of the ‘‘Biggest Inch,’ America’s newest and largest pipeline, which went ‘“‘on stream” in February, 1953. 


ecuring Uncle Som's ailthivs— 
inh yah 





HERE WAS A TIME, in pre-Pearl Harbor 

days, when Uncle Sam suffered from a 
condition called “‘exposed arteries”. . . and 
it almost proved fatal. 


That was when tankers, the only way of 
transporting adequate supplies of oil from 
coast to coast, were being picked off like 
sitting ducks by the Nazi subs. 


Overnight, oil suddenly became the very 
lifeblood of a mechanized nation—and 
an anxious nation cheered when the origi- 
nal, 24-inch “Big Inch” was rushed to 
completion in July, 1943. 

Now, in 1953, another great “armored 
artery” takes its place in the national se- 
curity system. It’s the “Biggest Inch’ — 
formally known as the West Texas Gulf 
Pipe Line—the newest and biggest crude 
oil line in the U. S. 


This new 26-incher runs eastward from 
West Texas, from the heart of the rich 
Permian Basin. Carries 301,000 (ultimate- 
ly 440,000) barrels per day to refineries 
along the Gulf Coast and—through con- 
necting lines—to refineries in the Ohio 
Valley and Great Lakes regions. 

It took the efforts of five companies to 
build the “‘Biggest Inch’’; and, as one of 
the five, we’re naturally proud of the job. 


But we’re prouder still to be part of an 
industry which, at its present rate of prog- 
ress, will be coming along with still other 
pipelines that will make today’s “Biggest 
Inch” look like just a ‘‘Medium Inch.” 

That’s good business for everybody, any 
time. And for Uncle Sam, in today’s war- 
worried world, it’s mighty healthy busi- 
ness, too. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION - GULF REFINING COMPANY 








A truck-inounted Purolator 
Micronic filter used for aviation 
fuel. 











PurOlator Fitters 


for bulk fuel handling 


Expertence HAS SHOWN that most troublesome 
fuel contamination occurs after the product 
has left the refinery storage tank. 
’ Protect your customers—and insure continuing good 
will—by installing efficient Purolator* Micronic filters 
at tank outlets and on delivery trucks. Purolator units 
give excellent service in the high-flow filtration 
of gasoline, kerosene, fuel oil and diesel fuel. 
Famous Purolator Micronic* filter elements, 
remove particles as small as 5 microns in size, 
have up to 12 times the filtering area and dirt 
storage capacity of ordinary filters. 
Send for your copy of the new Purolator Industrial 
Catalog No. 1053, describing filter units with flow capacities 
of 15 to 1500 gallons per minute. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


A Purolator filter, pedestal type, for large 
capacity fixed installations. Standard models are 
available with flow rates of 300 to 1500 g.p.m., 
handling light petroleum products. 


WORLDS FINEST , CLw FILTER 


PUROLATOR PRODUCTS, INC. 5 
Rahway, New Jersey and Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Factory Branch Offices: Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles 
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gives Tri-Sure protection 


to the oil that helps give 
year-round protection to engines 


’s UNIFLO MOTOR OIL—a new 
E concept in lubrication—changes 
so little in viscosity that it meets 
four SAE classifications, functions 
efficiently at extremely low and 
high temperatures, and helps keep 
automotive engines at top perform- 
ance. 


To protect this new year-round pre- 
mium oil—to assure the delivery 
of a pure product that gives peak 
performance— Esso uses Tri-Sure* 
Closures. 


Esso uses Tri-Sure Closures for the 
same reasons that shippers all over 
the world insist on Tri-Sure: (1) 


the Tri-Sure Flange is integrally 
assembled with the drumstock; 


-. (2) the Tri-Sure Plug fits securely 


into the flange; (3) the Tri-Sure 
Seal forms a leak-proof covering 
which cannot be removed unless it 
is deliberately destroyed. 


This is the protection you can de- 
pend on—no matter how far your 
drums are shipped. And this is the 
protection that proves to your cus- 
tomers that you are safeguarding 
their interests. 

Play safe with every drum ship- 
ment by specifying ‘“Tri-Sure 
Closures” on every drum order. 


*The “‘Tri-Sure” Trademark is a mark 
of reliability backed by over 30 years 
serving industry. It tells your cus- 
tomers that genuine Tri-Sure Flanges 
(inserted with genuine Tri-Sure 
dies), Plugs and Seals have been used. 


AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO. INC., 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Tri-Sure Products Limited, St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 
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AHEAD OF THE NEWS 





REFINERS’ MARGINS—Look for the independent 
refiners to try to present their case before the House 
Commerce Committee, which is holding hearings on 
the recent increases in crude and product prices. In 
calling for adequate spreads to cover costs of opera- 
tions, these refiners not only can point to substan- 
tial increases in operating costs, wages and materials 
—but also to the fact they have had to make large 
capital investments in catalytic crackers, reformers 
and other equipment needed to keep pace in the 
octane race. 


ANSWERS ON WAY-—lInterstate Commerce Com- 
mission is preparing an interpretation of the truck 
leasing rules scheduled to become effective Sept. 1. 
It will be in the form of answers to questions fre- 
quently asked by truckers. In addition, ICC is an- 
swering other questions when submitted by indi- 
dividual truckers. 


COSTLY BATTERIES—Words of caution are being 
heard from two or three spokesmen for battery 
manufacturers concerning the probable higher cost 
of the 12-volt battery. There has been a tendency to 
take it for granted that with the switch by Buick, 
Oldsmobile, Cadillac and Chrysler’s Crown Imperial 
this year to 12-volt electrical systems, it would be 
only a question of time until 12 volts became stand- 
ard on all cars. New it is being pointed out that 
other car manufacturers may hesitate when they 
realize that the car owner will have to pay as much 
as 20% more for a 12-volt replacement battery. 


RETIREMENT AGE—Large oil companies are not 
likely to change their ideas soon on the generally 
accepted age of 65 as retirement year, despite national 
trends and the strong argument that a man “is only 
as old as he feels.” A large Midwest newspaper 
suggests that because of physical and mental dif- 
ferences, as well as pride, retirement should be con- 
sidered on an individual basis. It points out that “the 
trend toward employment beyond 65 has risen steadily. 
Thirty-three years ago only one man of 65 or over 
was employed for every eight below that age. Now 
the ratio is one to five and by 1980 it is expected 
to be one to three.” Oil companies argue, however, 
that the picture is “not as rosy as it might seem.” 
In large organizations, they say, there would be a 
problem of discrimination if one man were “let out” 
at 65 and another could continue on full salary be- 
yond that time. The problem of picking and choos- 
ing would become a “very real” one. It could cause 
morale difficulties and give rise to uncertainties and 
worries as employes approach retirement age. 
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MARGIN ADJUSTMENTS—At least one independ- 
ent refiner in the Mid-Continent, marketing in four- 
state area, is thinking seriously of making adjust- 
ments in his tank car increases, which he made after 
the price of crude was advanced. This independent 
went up lc a gal. on gasoline, whereas his jobbers 
say their competitors, supplied by majors, had their 
prices advanced only 0.5c. The two states affected 
most are Iowa and Missouri, the-refiner said, “and it 
looks as if we'll have to give our boys some relief, 
at least in those two states.” 


NEW ENGLAND GAS—Fuel oil distributors in New 
England will soon face added competition from nat- 
ural gas, now that a long struggle between big gas 
companies for rights to the territory apparently has 
been settled. The companies involved, Algonquin 
and Northeastern, reported to the Federal Power 
Commission they had worked out an agreement 
which, if approved by FPC, would give each com- 
pany certain portions of the New England market. 
The matter has been tied up since 1950 in FPC and 
the courts, with Northeastern trying to obtain terri- 
tory previously granted to Algonquin by FPC. 


OCTANE RISE--A major oil company marketing 
from coast to coast believes the average octane rat- 
ing of premium gasoline throughout the country will 
average 93 Research by the end of 1954. The com- 
pany predicts the average rating will range from a 
high of 94 in the Northeast to about 92 in the Mid- 
west and Pacific Coast areas. The company also be- 
lieves that the spread between premium and regular 
gasoline will generally widen by two octane numbers, 
and that the price differential will widen as a result. 


“GAS” TAX THUNDERHEADS — Proposals to in- 
crease state gasoline taxes are seen likely in at least 
six of the 14 state legislatures having regular sessions 
next year—those of New York, New Jersey, Virginia, 
Mississippi, Louisiana and Rhode Island. And there 
already are signs that higher motor fuel taxes will 
be sought in 1955 in 18 more states. That list in- 
cludes: Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Minnesota, Montana, 
New Mexico, North and South Dakota, Texas, Utah, 
Vermont, West Virginia and Wisconsin. The New 
York move, for a 2c increase, may come this year at 
a special session. Road contracting interests, and 
the administration, want it, and a special legislative 
highway study group’s report next fall probably 
will be the springboard. 
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com PASTE -SCATN Cans 
Make Motor Oil EASIER TO SELL 


HOW? By visually identifying your product 








with Quality at a single glance. Customers 





see a distinguishing mark of quality in 
Crown’s quart Plasti-Seam containers. 
Label Lithography goes completely around 
each can, because the seam is plasticized, 


not soldered. No exposed strip of bare 


Ot lanai Langell Ci. bhanafiiow 


Cnrierieea, ORLANDO, 


BALTIMORE, 


metal is present to interrupt label art or 
create an unfavorable impression by 
weathering — even in permanent outdoor 
displays at the point-of-sale. 

Check with a Crown Sales Representative 
about the advantages of Plasti-Seam quart 


cans with our full rotary lithography! 


Can 
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Oil Critics Show Smooth Teamwork 
In Attacking Industry Operations 


By Andrew R. Patla, Washington Editor 


The oil price 
hearings begun 


last week by the House Commerce - 


Committee emphasized again that the 
oil industry cannot lightly dismiss 
Paul E. Hadlick as a chronic bleater 
who probably is wearing thin his 
welcome on Capitol Hill. 


Chairman Wolverton (R., N. J.) 
ostensibly opened the inquiry with a 
relatively open mind and an apparent 
willingness to hear explanations from 
the oil companies as to 17 points at 
which the committee was casting a 
suspicious eye. It was logical to as- 
sume that he would hear the com- 
panies before expressing any public 
conclusions. 


But look what happened: 


On the first day of the hearings 
(July 1), Mr. Hadlick made a voci- 
ferous attack on oil pricing—aided by 
Representative John Heselton (R., 
Mass.). And Mr. Hadlick, the general 
counsel of Nationa] Oil Marketers 
Assn. and former API official, ob- 
viously sold the chairman a bill of 
goods. Shortly thereafter—and with- 
out hearing from the victims he was 
giving a “fair’’ trial before hanging— 
Chairman Wolverton denounced con- 
servation allowables of crude oil as 
“price-fixing” devices. That argu- 
ment was the meat of Mr. Hadlick’s 
presentation. 


Perhaps the tip-off to this develop- 
ment was in the very solicitous treat- 
ment accorded@ Mr. Hadlick by the 
committee, aside from Representa- 
tives Wolverton and Heselton. In gen- 
eral, the committee listened intently 
and seemed to give considerable 
weight to what he was saying. In 
fact, Mr. Hadlick was rocking along 
so smoothly that several representa- 
tives of major oil companies ex- 
pressed concern over the impression 
he apparently was making. 


In testifying, Mr. Hadlick seems 
to get a lot of mileage from his post 
with NOMA and the fact that he 
has been associated with the industry 
for about 30 years. Also, he is pretty 
well known on the Hill for his work 
with investigating committees. Dur- 
ing World War II, he was counsel 
for the Gillette Subcommittee on rub- 
ber and alcohol and he held a similar 
job several years back when the sub- 
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committee investigated alcohol injec- 
tion for motor gasoline. In between 
those assignments, Mr. Hadlick was 
counsel for the Wherry Subcommit- 
tee, which investigated fuel oi] short- 
ages during the winter of 1947-48. His 
hand is recognized in the subcommit- 
tee report charging that product 
shortages resulted from the exercising 
of too-tight control by major oil com- 
panies over crude supplies. 


The aforementioned assistance 
given Mr. Hadlick by Representative 
Heselton was a good example, inci- 
dentally, of an old dodge worked at 
hearings. This involves a committee 
member with fixed ideas joining 
hands with a witness who shares the 
same views. So back and forth they 
go, supporting and corroborating each 
other. Here is how it went with these 
two, for example: 


Mr. Heselton, who always has 
looked askance at the principle of 
prorationing oil, brings up the sub- 
ject of antitrust violation. Mr. Had- 
lick replies that he has broached this 
subject for the past 15 years at the 
Justice Department. Then Mr. Hesel- 
ton concludes the exchange with the 
observation that perhaps the “new” 
department will want to look into 
the Interstate Oil Compact, since the 
establishment of allowables “definitely 
has an effect on price.” That is what 
he wanted to say in the first place, 
but he preferred a little coaxing. 


Then later: 

Mr. Heselton wonders aloud whether 
stocks have not been built up now to 
permit future production cutbacks 
and justify “additional increases.” The 
ball is picked up by Mr. Hadlick, who 
says there is “no end to increases” 
as long as the major companies can 
“just go down to Texas and keep 
nominations to buy below demand.” 
He adds that if crude allowables con- 
tinue, some “smart politician” is go- 
ing to press for a “National Petroleum 
Commission” that will “protect the 
consumer.” 


Mr. Hadlick said he hoped “that 
day never arrives.” But it did. The 
following day, Mr. Heselton intro- 
duced legislation calling for top-to- 
bottom oil control by a “National Pe- 
troleum Commission.” 


| 
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Making motoring news—and sales 
news—from Maine through the 
Carolinas is a great new Richfield 
Ethyl gasoline — 101 PLUS. This 
new premium offers over 101 dif- 
ferent hydrocarbons specially selec- 
ted for top mileage PLUS selective 
blending of anti-knock components 
for high road octane performance. 


New Richfield Ethyl, backed by ag- 
gressive newspaper and point-of-sale 
advertising, is just one of the 
“pluses” Richfield offers the Inde- 

endent Petroleum Distributor. Get 
all the facts on the famous Richfield 
franchise. Phone, wire or write us 
today ... 


RICHFIELD 


Oil CORPORATION 
OF NEW YORK 


SERVING THE EASTERN SEABOARD 


FROM MAINE THROUGH THE CAROLINAS 





“National security 


is impossible 


without financial security 
of individual citizens...’ , 


FRED MAYTAG 


The Maytag Company 


“Ingenious research and the ability to produce . .. which have helped to make 
the United States the world’s greatest nation . . . could not have been realized 
without the savings of millions of thrifty persons. Savings of individuals 
financed new inventions, developed others. The Payroll Savings Plan for 
purchasing Savings Bonds regularly provides an easier way for American 
workers to save for future spending or investment, for their own security, 
and for their nation’s security. Our experience at the Maytag Company has 
shown us that a successful Payroll Savings program can be the foundation 
and the cornerstone of happy employee relations.” 


Let’s point up Mr. Maytag’s concise summary of the 
Payroll Savings Plan with a few very recent figures: 


* at the close of February, 1953, the cash value of 
Series E Bonds held by individuals reached a new 
high: $35.5 billion. This is $1 billion more than the 
value of the Bonds held on May 1, 1951,,when E Bonds 
began to mature. 


* to this encouraging reservoir of future purchasing 
power, 8,000,000 Payroll Savers are adding $160,000,- 
000 per month by their consistent investment in U.S. 


Savings Bonds. 


* unit sales of E Bonds in 1952 reached the highest 
level of the past six years—more than 77 million indi- 
vidual pieces. Of the 77 million units, 67 million were 


in the $25 and $50 denominations—the bonds bought 
chiefly by Payroll Savers. 


¢ Payroll Savers are serious savers—of the approxi- 
mately $6 billion Series E Bonds which had become 
due up to the end of March, $4.5 billion, or 75%, were 
retained by their owners beyond maturity. 


If you are not among the 45,000 companies that 
make the benefits of the Payroll Savings Plan avail- 
able to their employees . . . or if you do have a Plan 
and your employee participation is less than 50%, a 
telegram or letter to Savings Bond Division, U.S. 
Treasury Department, Washington Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will bring you all the information and 
assistance needed to build a good Payroll Savings Plan. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publica 


tion in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America, 
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. the midwestern scene—another vital part of the petroleum industry! For farm storage: MODERN skid 
tanks, with framework welded to the tank to prevent tipping and relieve frame distortion. Here again 
— MODERN Quality Welded Storage Tanks lead the field—and wherever petroleum storage is needed 
MODERN tanks meet demands with economy and operational safety! Single or battery—portable or 
permanent—above or below-ground, oil-men specify MODERN Tanks for long-range durability! The 
reason: MODERN means precision engineering, durable construction and years of trouble-free serv- 
ice! If you face petroleum storage problems, there’s a MODERN 
Tank to meet your requirements—and surpass them! On any 
scene in the modern industrial landscape, MODERN Quality 
Welded Storage Tanks fill the bill! It will pay to consult your 
MODERN representative! Write, phone, wire—today! 


Representatives in all principal cities of the United States. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG TO 


weongeg WELDING CO., INC. 
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REMOTE REGISTRATION... THE ROCKWELL WAY 


\y 
GS) WEVE MADE I7 SIMPLE / 
)) WEVE MADE IT SAFE / 


Rockwell engineers have made remote registration at 
bulk plants and terminals simple and foolproof. 
Underwriters’ Laboratories vouch for the system's 
safety. Now you can control every truck fill from a 
central office. Ticket printing registers, one for 

each meter on the rack, are right before your hands 
and eyes. No product can be drawn until you insert 

a ticket in the proper printer and yow activate 

the electric circuit. The unalterable printed 

ticket shows the exact gallonage dispensed. 


CUT STOCK LOSSES—IMPROVE ACCOUNTING 


With this system you'll reduce human errors to a minimum. You'll gain 
greater plant security. You'll speed loading. And you'll save time and 
money preparing invoices, bills of lading, etc, since all records are 
printed mechanically right in the remotely located meter register. Tax 
savings, too, are possible since this system makes acceptable records for 
Th ; deductions based on stock transfer losses. Write for bulletin OG-324. 
is mechanically printed ticket with 
multiple carbons provides indisput- 
able records for all accounting. 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 8, PA. Atlanta Boston Chicago Houston Kansas City Los Angeles 
New York Pittsburgh San Francisco Seattle Tulsa 
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Bureau of Mines Reports Fast Rise 
In Product Stocks as Output Soars 


Total stocks of refined oil products 
may be substantially above normal 
seasonal requirements at the end of 
the second quarter, the Bureau of 
Mines declared June 30. 

Bureau noted that the sharp in- 
crease in total refinery crude runs 
during May and June is likely to 
bring the higher inventory levels of 
products. May crude runs averaged 
about 6,950,000 b/d (including for- 
eign crude runs of about 636,000 b/d) 
and an indicated demand for domestic 
crude of about 6,400,000 b/d. 

Partial data for June shows crude 
production averaging about 6,450,000 
b/d and total runs averaging about 
7,080,000 b/d, the bureau’s report 
stated. April runs averaged 6,781,000 
b/d. 

Although refined product stocks 
dropped about 2.9 million bbl. in 
April, the bureau said, at the end of 
the month they were 28.1 million bbl. 
greater than a year ago. 

It was ectimated that the increase 
in product stocks for the second quar- 
ter would be 33 million bbl., for a 
total of 407 million bbl. on June 30 
—or 68 million bbl. above the “ab- 
normally low figure of:1952, and 46 
million bbl. higher than in 1951.” 

The bureau alco forecast that to- 
tal demand for all oils for the second 
quarter would be 7,650.000 b/d, in- 
cluding exports of 420,000 b/d and 
domestic demand of 7,230,000 b/d. 
Compared with the second quarter of 
1952, total demand will be up about 
6.7%, exports down about 11% and 
domestic demand boosted about 8%. 

The bureau added that demand in 
the second quarter appears to be 
about 1.5% higher than the figure 
forecast at the beginning of the year. 

For July alone, the bureau esti- 
mated domestic crude demand at 6,- 
290,000 b/d, compared with the 6,- 
250,000 b/d forecast for June. The 
forecast includes total gasoline de- 
mand of 114 million bbl. in July, a 
gasoline yield of 44.9% and total 
crude runs of 6,860,000 b/d. 

Current Output—Refiners processed 
more than 7 million b/d of crude oil, 
during the week ended June 27, for 
the fifth consecutive week. The Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute reports runs 
were 7,047,000 b/d, down 16,000 b/d 
from the week ended June 20. 

Foreign crude oil included in U. S. 
refinery runs in the week ended June 
27 met the all-time high of 709,000 
b/d, attained in the week ended Sept. 
6, 1952, according to the API. 

Production of products gained in 
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the week ended June 27, as com- 
pared with the previous week. Gaso- 
line was up 1,029,000 bbl. to 24,571,- 
000 bbl. This was just 216,000 bbl. 
below the all-time high reached dur- 
ing the week ended June 6, 1953. 
Kerosine production was up 99,000 
bbl.; distillate, 224,000 bbl. and resid- 
ual 133,000 bbl. 

Gasoline inventories again showed 
a big drop—down 2,570,000 bbl. from 
the previous week. Kerosine and dis- 
tillate stocks both made gains, while 
recidual was off 166,000 bbl. See table 
below for complete summary. 

Crude oil and condensate produc- 
tion was up 13,950 b/d to a total of 
6,484,250 b/d. 

in Northwest—Standard 
Oil Co. of California will begin con- 
struction immediately on a new $10 
million refinery near Vancouver, B. C. 
The plant will process Alberta crude 
and will be built adjacent to the com- 
pany’s present refinery at Burnaby, 
near the western terminal of the 
Trans Mountain Pipe Line. 

The new refinery will be built and 
operated by Standard Oil Co. of Brit- 
ish Columbia, a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of the California company. 
Comp'etion date is set for the end 
of 1954. 


The plant will process about 11,000 
b/d of crude, producing motor and 
aviation gasolines, Diesel and heating 
oils, residual and asphalt, The ref‘n- 
ery will have catalytic cracking and 
polymerization facilities, plus a two- 
stage crude distillation unit. Stand- 
ard plans improvements on storage 
tank~, wharfs, warehouses and other 
facilities at the present Burnaby re- 
finery (which now gets its crude 
supp'v by tanker from California). 

Military Seeks Lubes—The Armed 


Services Petroleum Purchasing Agen- 
cy is seeking bids for delivery at 
various points in the U. S. on the fol- 
lowing grades of lubricating and in- 
sulating oils (in gal.): 1,560,000, 
heavy duty, SAE 10; 4,035,000, heavy 
duty, SAE 30; 865,000, heavy duty, 
SAE 50; 60,000, engine, sub-zero; 
225,000, insulating; 150,000, lubricat- 
ing, car and locomotive engine. 

Imports Up—cCrude oil and product 
imports into the U. S. in the week 
ended June 27 climbed 126,000 b/d 
over the previous week's 936,000 b/d, 
the API reports. East of California 
imports rose 85,200 b/d over the last 
week to total 878,900 b/d. California 
imports also were up 40,800 b/d to 
a total of 183,100 b/d. 

Gasoline Consumption—The API 
reports April garcoline consumption 
for four states as follows (in thou- 
sands of gal.): 

April 1953 amet vees % Change 
Colorado .... 41,839 - 
Minnesota .. 84,146 oo, ont + 
Nevada ..... 8,468 7,400 + 
Tennessee ... 70,285 72,298 - 

Penna. Crude Runs—Refiners’ runs 
to stills of Pennsylvania Grade crude 
oil declined in the week ended June 
27 as compared with previous week, 
according to the National Petroleum 
Assn. Figures follow: 
Week Ended Week Ended 
dune 27, 1953 June 20, 1953 June 28, 1962 

46,783 b/d 51,918 b/d 64,065 b/d 

Spraberry rield Opened—The Texas 
Railroad Commission has permitted 
the Spraberry oil field to produce on 
a nine-day bacis for July. The order 
prorated the market outlet for resi- 
due gas among all wells. The com- 
mission’s order came a few minutes 
after the Texas Supreme Court made 
final its decision that the shutdown 
of the Spraberry field was invalid. 

The commission’s oil allowable or- 
der for the area was calculated to 
provide up to the maximum capacity 
of 100,000,000 cfd of recidue ga to 
El Paso Natural Gas Co.’s p‘pe line. 
Wells which are not connected to the 
line will not be allowed to produce 


, ' 


Week Ended 


Summary of API Report on Refining Operations 
(U. S. Totals —B, of M. Basis) 


Week 
Ended 
dune 27 


Production 


Crude runs—daily avg. 
Foreign crude included 


Gasoline 
Kerosine 
Distillate fuel oil | 
Residual fuel oil 
Stocks 


Kerosine 
Distillate fuel oil 
Residual fuel oil 
* Revision. 


7,047,000 
709.000 632.000 
Percent operated ; 92.1 


Week 
Ended 
June 20 


(Figures in barrels) 
7,063,000 


24.571.000 
2,470,000 
10,326,000 
8,834,000 


Finished & unfinished oan. 146.965.000 
26 


8, 701, ,000 
149.535.000 


956.000 26,586,000* 
82,985,000 
43,771,000 


82,701,000 
43,937,000 
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“Grease,” says Webster, “is fat, 
oily matter, a thick lubricant, as 
axle grease.” 


A long way advanced beyond 
Webster, Battenfeld science knows 
lubricating grease as literally bil- 
lions of units in action! ... highly 
complex units whose molecular 
structure varies widely according 
to the job each type of “grease” 
must do. 


Under different performance de- 
mands of heat, moisture, pressure, 
speed, shear and mechanical meth- 
ods of application, these millions 
of microscopic grease units sep- 
arate bearing surfaces... protect 


international headquarters for | 
F LUBRICATING GREASES 
r) produced for famous marketers 


“ Business Is Ingreasing” 


ewe wee” 


against wear and damage .. . liter- 
ally ward off tragedy, every hour 
of every day of our lives. 


Battenfeld is research and produc- 
tion headquarters for lubricating 
grease sold under the tradenames 
of the nation’s famous marketers 


and jobbers. 


Your inquiry is always welcome. 


BATTENFELD 


GREASE AND OIL CORPORATION 


3148 Roanoke Road, Kansas City 8, Mo. 
725 Second Ave. No., Mpls. 5 ‘s’ bMina, 
Box 144, North Tonawanda, New York 


ele abi anual 





That unexpected crisis 
has already safely hap- 
pened right here in the 
Battenfeld Research 
Laboratory. 


Molecular structure varies widely between 
scientifically compounded Battenfeld greases 
—according to the condition under which 
bearing surfaces must be lubricated. 
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Oil Prices Under Fire; Jobber Margins Rise 


Oil companies are fighting a two-front battle this week. 


On one 


hand they are defending themselves from bitter congressional attack 
over their recent price increases. On the other they are struggling to 
restore order to a confused price situation. 

The House Commerce Committee of Representative Wolverton is 


pulling no punches in blasting industry practices. 
brushing off major company protests that price increases were justified 


because of mounting costs. One 
committee member has actually 
asked Congress for an oil-control 
law. 


Within the industry, the price line 
is still generally holding. But there 
are weak spots, for both gasoline 
and distillates, and in a few places 
the line has been rolled back. Many 
suppliers in the East, and some in the 
Midwest, have granted jobber re- 
quests for a share in price increases 
by boosting gasoline margins. But 
suppliers have not yet moved in the 
Southwest. Some big companies still 
are not sure that all the price hikes 
will stick—and as a result are step- 
ping cautiously on jobber margins. 
(Details of price developments, in- 
cluding Esso Standard’s move to cut 
in half its recent 0.6c distillate in- 
crease, appear in Oil Markets, start- 
ing on p. 34). 

Following is an area-by-area re- 
port on the oil price situation, be- 
ginning with the fireworks in the 
nation’s capital. 


Washington 


Chairman Wolverton (R., N. J.) of 
the House Commerce Committee be- 
gan receiving answers this week to 
his well-publicized “17 questions” on 
oil industry operations. 


The Industry Stand—tThe oil men 
had a case to present, and it boiled 
down to this: 

1, Experiencing a 50% rise in costs 
since 1947, the industry was “hind 
man on the caboose” of the inflation 
train, and had waited until “the 
whole train went through” before in- 
creasing prices. 

2. The industry had been able to 
give its customers “a free ride” by 
absorbing these added costs because: 
(a) The crude being converted into 
products today comes from “low 
cost” fields developed five-to-fifteen 
years ago, and (b) the industry has 
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The committee is 


done an outstanding job of trimming 
waste from its operations, increas- 
ing efficiency and expanding its vol- 
ume. This could not continue indefi- 
nitely. 


3. The demand for petroleum prod- 
ucts probably will double by 1975. 
Yet the ratio of proved reserves to 
actual production has dropped from 
2 to 1.2, and still is declining. The 
trend must be reversed through in- 
centive to develop new reserves—and 
incentive is spelled with dollar signs. 


4. The 25c per bbl. crude price in- 
crease initiated by Phillips Petroleum 
Co. is merely a “pump priming” in- 
centive price boost (which Phillips 
hopes will “do the job”) but it will 
not actually cover the increased costs. 
It would take a price hike of about 
$1.25 per bbl. to do that. 


5. The increases posted by practi- 
cally all oil companies within the past 
few weeks actually are a demonstra- 
tion of competition—not a lack of 
competition. For instance, other ma- 
jors followed the Phillips move, lest 
they jeopardize their sources of crude 
oil. 


A Stone Wall—The industry had 
a case to sell. But officials from five 
major oil companies—Phillips, Esso 
Standard, Humble, Socony-Vacuum 
and Standard of California—found it 
almost impossible to put their mes- 
sage across. 


The committee was openly hostile, 
and had prejudged the issues. The 
majority of the group appeared to be 
quite sure that no price increase was 
necessary and did not hesitate to 
state so, repeatedly. 


Mr. Wolverton, for instance, as- 
serted that the government pays at 
least 50% of the exploration and de- 
velopment costs through the 27.5% 
tax depletion allowance and other tax 
benefits. The companies, he declared, 


did not need the 25c per bbl. price 
boost “or any other increase.” 


Oil Control Bill—In addition, the 
company officials were confronted 
with legislation introduced earlier by 
another committeeman, Representa- 
tive Heselton (R., Mass.), which 
would pull the entire industry, from 
well to service station, into the har- 
ness of federal control. 


The bill, identical to one introduced 
by Mr. Heselton in the 80th Con- 
gress, in February, 1948, would create 
an i1l-member national petroleum 
commission authorized: “To prescribe 
such prohibitions and requirements 
with respect to the production, re- 
fining, distribution and sale of pe- 
troleum and petroleum products (in- 
cluding natural gas) as it deems nec- 
essary for the protection of the na- 
tional security and economy.” 


New Testimony Coming—So ex- 
haustive was the questioning that the 
one day scheduled for hearing the 
company representatives was woe- 
fully inadequate. The committee spent 
the most of the day quizzing the 
first witness, Phillips Vice President 
W. W. Keeler. It appeared that at 
least two or three days would be 
required to complete this phase of 
the testimony. 


And others were hastening to defend 
the price increases. The National Pe- 
troleum Assn. and the Western Pe- 
troleum Refiners Assn. asked to ap- 
pear. Their members were informed: 


“The increases in product prices, 
which have been made to cover the 
increased cost of crude, are essential 
to the survival of the independent re- 
finers, and we believe that the de- 
fense of the increases should not be 
left to the major company spokes- 
men.” 

The committee already had heard 
from critics of the crude and prod- 
ucts price increases announced early 
in June. The critics represented many 
interests—aviation, motor transport, 
etc. 

But the most important witnesses 
opposed to the increases were John 
Dressler, executive secretary, New 
Jersey Gasoline Retailers Assn., and 
Paul Hadlick, general counsel, Na- 
tional Oil Marketers Assn. 


How Hearings Started —iIn some 


17 
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ways, the hearings had an unusual 
beginning. Since the end of price con- 
trol, there have been price increases 
for many items, food and cigarettes 
and, more recently, a substantial rise 
in steel prices. None of these excited 
congressional attention. The oil price 
increases did not immediately attract 
congressional thunderbolts, either. 

But the members of Mr. Dressler’s 
group protested the boosts of gaso- 
line prices in an unusual fashion. 
They put on a “bargain sale” for 
gasoline and handed out cards for 
their customers to send to Repre- 
sentative Wolverton and Senator 
Hendrickson (R., N. J.) condemning 
the increases. 

That did it. When the hearings 
opened, Mr. Wolverton had ready his 
“17 questions,” ranging from supply- 
and-demand factors, through the role 
of conservation, and on to the part 
played by oil imports and the new 
Foreign Supply Committee. 

This took the play away com- 
pletely from Mr. Hadlick’s earlier ef- 
fort to secure a Justice Department 
Grand Jury investigation on the 
grounds of “collusion” among the 
majors. 


But Mr. Hadlick proved to be the 
committee’s prize witness, so far, in 
opposition to the price actions. He 
asked the group for (1) the repeal 
of all federal legislation during the 

past 20 years 
dealing with oil 
regulation, (2) 

the withdrawal 

of congressional 
approval for the 
Interstate Oil 
Compact Com- 
mission, (3) the 
repeal of the 
Connally Hot Oil 

Act, and (4) — 

. ning of the Bu- 
Me, Hedlick wre of Mines 


forecast of demand. 


Mr. Hadlick drew plaudits from 
the committee. But even he drew 


_ the line short of federal control of 


the kind proposed by Mr. Heselton, 
saying, “I hope that day never ar- 
rives.” Mr. Heselton’s bill was drop- 
ped in the hopper shortly thereafter. 


Companies Hard Put—In such an 
atmosphere, the company officials 


had a “hard row to hoe.” Even when 
Representative Harris (D., Ark.) 
brought out by questioning that dif- 
fering brands of many products, such 
as cigarettes, soft drinks and sugar, 
sell for identical prices at the gro- 
cery store, the committee apparently 
failed to grasp the point. 


Companies Take Stand—W. W. 
Keeler, of Phillips Petroleum, did his 
best to explain the reasons for the 
crude price increase, but each answer 
was met with a barbed question. He 

conceded that 

Phillips’ net in- 

come increased 

from $14 million 

in 1943 to $75 

million in 1952 

and that the com- 

pany was “feel- 

ing good” about 

its financial and 

competitive posi- 

tion. But, he 

Mr. Keeler pointed out, the 

company’s return on total assets 

dropped from 9.45% in 1951 to 8.16% 
in 1952. 


Others testifying during this phase 





17 Questions Define Attack on Oil 


Rep. Wolverton last week placed 
the oil industry openly “on trial’ 
by asking 17 questions about its op- 
erations. Although officially these 
are merely questions the House Com- 
merce Committee wants answered, 
they have the impact of “charges” in 
the public mind and create suspicion 
of oil company policies. The ques- 
tions also show the exact nature of 
the attack the oil industry faces. 
Here they are: 


1. Do the increased prices truly re- 
flect the operation of normal market 
factors of demand and supply, or are 
they the result of other causes? 

2. Was an invitation for someone 
else to start these price increases is- 
sued last May by our biggest oil 
company? (Mr. Wolverton did not 
identify the company or speaker in 
his statement, but recently raised the 
same implication in the Congressional 
Record, naming M. J. Rathbone, di- 
rector of Jersey Standard, citing his 
Casper, Wyo., API meeting speech). 

3. How did it happen that, when one 
company initiated a price increase, all 
of the others so quickly followed suit ? 
Was this an expression of free com- 
petition ? 

4. Did the company initiating the 
increase in the price of crude oil do so 
because it had been losing business 
to competitors ? 

5. How can the increase in crude 
oil, gasoline and fuel oil prices be 


justified today in view of our having 
the greatest proved reserves we have 
ever had, record rates of production, 
high inventories of products, high im- 
ports and an excess of production ca- 
pacity of a million b/d over current 
rates cf production? 

6. How can the fuel oil price in- 
crease be substantiated at this time 
in view of the high level of stocks 
and seasonal ebb in demand? 

7. Is the increase in the price of 
fuel oil an expression of a policy of 
discouraging consumers from using 
oil for fuel? 

8. Has domestic production been so 
restricted as to jeopardize or reduce 
supply below current demand through 
the manipulation of the rates of oil 
allowed to be produced by the Texas 
Railroad Commission or other com- 
missions ? 


9. Why has the Texas Railroad 
Commission, since the increase in the 
price of crude oil, now raised the 
amount of oil which may be pro- 
duced, although stating that produc- 
tion still exceeds demand by 400,000 
b/d? 

10. In what way do the sustained 
high earnings of the oil companies 
show a need for price increases to 
meet rising costs? \ 

11. In view of the record drilling in 
1952 of nearly 46,000 wells and a con- 
tinuation of drilling through the first 
quarter of 1953 at the same rate as 


1952, what is the need of a price in- 
crease as incentive for additional 
drilling of wells? 

12. How far has the change in the 
rates for ocean tankers affected down- 
ward the price of heating oils on the 
Eastern Seaboard, inasmuch ag the 
increased rates for tankers were urged 
a year ago as reason for a need to 
increase such prices? 

13. Why has California, a tradi- 
tionally large supplier of oil, been 
forced to import oil from other areas 
to supply West Coast consumers and 
to increase prices, reportedly to meet 
the higher costs of such imports? 

14. Will the increased prices of 
crude in this country now be met by 
greater imports from Venezuela, the 
Middle East or elsewhere, because 
crude oil prices there are lower? Or 
will prices there be increased so this 
will not follow? 

15. Will the new foreign voluntary 
agreement just entered into by our 
companies operating abroad permit 
the distribution of any world surplus 
of oil that might arise, such as were 
Iranian production again to material- 
ize, just as it covered the distribution 
of the deficit when the Iranian refin- 
ery at Abadan was shut down? 

16. Do the increased prices of gas- 
oline and fuel oil merely represent a 
foretaste of the higher prices which 
the major oil companies have inti- 
mated would follow the enactment of 
any policy to restrict imports? 

17. Or are the higher prices for 
crude oil the result of some under- 
standing reached to avoid enactment 
of a policy restricting imports? 
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of the hearings were: T. S. Petersen, 
president, Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia; H. G. Burks, Jr., executive 
vice president, Esso Standard Oil 
Co.; Herbert Willetts, director and 
vice president, Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co.; and Hines H. Baker, president, 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. Their 
comments follow: 

Mr. Keeler—‘“The recent increase 
in the price of crude is the first since 
December, 1947, and is less than 
10%, notwithstanding the fact that 
there has been an increase of at least 
50% in today’s cost of discovering and 
producing crude oil. 

“An informed public should find 
no cause for complaint in respect to 
the belated and relatively small in- 
crease in the prices of crude oil.” 

Disputing statements that above- 
ground inventories of crude oil and 
various refined products are so high 
no price increase is justified, Mr. 
Keeler pointed out that “usable” 
crude oil stocks total 100 million 
bbl., or a 14 days’ supply, and re- 
fined products total a “usable” sup- 
ply of 29 days. 

Mr. Petersen—“I wish to say em- 
phatically that my company’s price 
decisions have been independently 
made . . . I have no knowledge of 
the consideration that was given to 
the increases by 
(other) compa- 
nies. It is obvious 
to me, however, 
that the same 
economic forces 
which necessi- 
tated our price 
action also af- 
fected our com- 
petitors.” 

The West Coast 
price boosts were 
inevitable be- 
cause of high de- 
mand, large military requirements 
and a cumulative shortage of crude 
oil. Because of price control, these in- 
creases could not be put into effect 
in small increments and had to be 
imposed at one time when controls 
were lifted. 

Mr. Willetts—“There are always 
some who will urge that suppliers 
such as Socony-Vacuum should ab- 
sorb the burden of crude and other 
cost increases, and in the temporary 

interest hold 
prices down re- 
gardless of sound 
business  princi- 
ples. We have 
long followed a 
policy of trying 
to make each of 
our principal ac- 
tivities pay its 
own way. This is 
both sound busi- 
ness and good 
Mr. Willetts public policy. 
“Since we are 


large buyers of domestic crude oil, 


Mr. Petersen 
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RETAILER AND CONGRESSMAN—John 


Dressler, executive secretary, New 


Jersey Gasoline Retailers Assn., (left), greets Chairman Wolverton (R., N.J.) of 
House Commerce Committee just before congressional group opened its hearings on 
current petroleum price increases. Mr. Dressler charged that oil industry is in grip 
of “monopoly” and urged divorcement of production from other industry operations 


and not sellers on balance, we are 

not in a favorable position to subsi- 

dize refining and marketing opera- 

tions out of crude oil producing prof- 

its, even if we were inclined to do so.” 

Mr. Baker—‘“Crude oil prices are 

determined in the short run by the 

forces of supply and demand, and 

in the long run by these forces and 

the cost of production.” Prices which 

are low relative 

to costs discour- 

age development 

of new supplies 

and stimulate de- 

mand. But these 

divergent tenden- 

cies will eventual- 

ly “bring about 

prices more near- 

ly balancing the 

rates of growth 

of demand and 

Mr. Baker supply.” Thus the 

tendency “will be 

toward a price level in which demand 
and supply will keep pace.” 


East Coast 


Upward adjustments in gasoline 
margins apparently are becoming 
general along the Eastern Seaboard 
in the wake of recent product price 
hikes. 

Although not universal, the adjust- 
ments are being made for full-fledged 
distributors according to their indi- 
vidual circumstances, in light of in- 
creased operating costs. 

Adjustments for some commission 
operators, too, were at least under 
study by some suppliers. 

Socony-Vacuum has made distrib- 


utor adjustments generally over its 
Eastern sales region. Wsso Standard 
has completed negotiations with per- 
haps 60% of its distributors and has 
decided to give increases, too, from 
Maine to Louisiana. 

The Empire State Petroleum Assn. 
reports that it has reason to believe 
that Esso will increase its distributor 
margins in New York “effective al- 
most immediately.” 


Richfield Oil Corp. of New York 
has acted, on the same individual- 
distributor basis, throughout its 
Maine - through - Carolinas territory. 
Cities Service was preparing to up 
its full-fledged distributors “here and 
there” in the Seaboard states. 


One supplier reportedly was using 
the following schedule of adjustments 
as a guide: 

If delivered tank car 

contract price was: Leas sufficient to raise 
than 2.0¢ below tank wagon margin to 2.0¢ 

From 2.0c to 2.125¢ 0.2¢ 

From 2.25¢ to 2.375¢ 0.15¢ 

From 2.5c to 2.625c 0. 1¢ 

Above 2.75c No increase 

Retail Prices—A jobber in Rhode 
Island reports that the area around 
Providence is “generally clean,” with 
the majority of Pawtucket and 75% 
of Providence dealers posting prices 
of 20.9c for regular and 22.9c for 
premium gasoline (ex taxes). This 
gives “about a 5c margin.” 

Another jobber in this area claims 
that sso “broke the ice” with its re- 
cent distillate cut. A report from an 
Esso division office said a “quick 
check” of Esso jobbers showed that 
virtually all of them were “passing 
on” the July 2 distillate cut. 


A jobber in Quincy, Mass., said he 


Amount Increeer 
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had met Esso’s distillate cut, but “we 
were going to lower anyway because 
we had no customers—in fact it’s 
been deader than hell.” 

Dealer postings around Hartford, 
Conn., a recent price war area, ac- 
cording to one jobber, “are about the 
same as last week,” with prices “fair- 
ly uniform.” 

Most dealers are posting ex tax 
prices of 20.9c for regular (with mar- 
gin of 4.6c) and 22.9c for premium 
(with margin of 5.1c). Some dealers, 
however, are reported to “be as low 
as 19.9c for regular (with margin of 
3.6c) and 21.9c for premium (with 
margin of 4.1c).” 

Approves Esso Cut—-A jobber in 
the Hartford area regards the Esso 
distillate cut as “welcome” and 
doesn’t believe “that the price (Esso) 
set June 22 could possibly hold. 
Most jobbers are now posting 13.9 
for No; 2 fuel or 13.4c with summer 
discount.” The Esso distillate cut “in- 
creases our spread from 3.25 to 3.3c, 
which is the best we have ever had,” 
he says. “And it’s anybody’s guess 
now what will happen this fall. But 
there is plenty of oil around, and Esso 
had to reduce the price to stimulate 
secondary storage.” 

A Philadelphia jobber reports a 
“normal” dealer posting of 20.9c for 
regular and 22.9c for premium (ex 
taxes). Margin on these prices 
ranges from 4.8 to 4.10c. 


Midwest 


Phillips Petroleum’s boost of 0.25c 
on jobber gasoline marging_to 3c for 
regular-grade gasoline and up to 3.5c 
for premium in certain Midwest 
states has started the ball in mo- 
tion, and placed other refiners in the 
position of having either to meet or 
decline to meet it. 

Skelly Oil Co. did so by notifying 
its jobbers in northern states that, 
effective July 6, the company was in- 
creasing jobbers’ minimum margins 
to 3c per gal on housebrand gasoline. 
States affected were Colorado, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Wiscon- 
sin and Wyoming. 

Skelly has taken no action so far 
in Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas or 
New Mexico. 

Since Phillips’ boost in gasoline 
margins, everybody is asking, “What 
about distillates? Are margins go- 
ing up on them too?” So far, sev- 
eral large oil companies have been 
reviewing the whole question of 
prices and margins. But the recent 
decline in light fuels along the East 
Coast is causing refiners at least to 
“wonder” what will happen in the 
Midwest. They conceivably could in- 
crease. jobber margins and then be 
stuck on a price rollback that would 
leave them worse off than before the 





crude advance, or in the embarrass- 
ing position of having to reduce 
margins. 

The problem of wider margins on 
fuel oil gives frequent rise to the 
question of how high margins can 
go before jobbers begin giving them 
away, resulting in general price cut- 
ting to hold business. One way wider 
margins could “ruin” jobbers would 
be a further breaking down of yard 
prices in some metropolitan areas 
where yard prices to the hauling 
trade have been weak for many 
months. At least the temptation 
would be there for a jobber to low- 
er his price on the QT as long as 
the hauler operated in a competitor’s 
territory. The danger would be im- 
mediate if a jobber supplied the 
hauling trade and then saw no way 
other than price cutting to maintain 
his gallonage in a mild winter. 

Nowhere in the Midwest has there 
been the furore over gasoline price in- 
creases as in Washington. Increases 
in light fuel tank wagon prices still 
have not produced adverse reaction 
from home owners—at least pub- 
licly. 


Southwest 


Jobbers in the Southwest said they 
were waiting with “sensitive ears” 
for any report of margin increases, 
for them last week. So far, they 
are still “listening.” ’ 

There wasn’t much change, either, 
in the trend of tank wagon and serv- 
ice station price increases. The 0.7c 
to 1:2c gal. tank wagon gasoline 
hikes most suppliers made following 
the crude hike continued in effect. 
Service station dealers were, for the 
most part, still holding to their 1c 
to 2.5c gal. increases. 

In Shreveport, La., where C. D. 
Brown, president of Louisiana Oil 
Marketers Assn. and a Continental 
Oil Co. consignee, blasted some local 
dealers for upping retail prices 1.5c, 
some reductions aT pe 
(of 0.5c per gal.) 
were reported. 

Several major 
brand stations in 
Shreveport, how- 
ever, continued 
to post the full 
1.5c increases. 
Mr. Brown said 
some of his deal- 
ers were receiv- 
ing complaints 
from their com- 
petitors. 

Mr. Brown said these complainers, 
however, “won’t come down and talk 
to me about it.” 

In the larger cities of Texas, some 
retail outlets that posted 1.5c hikes 
were dropping back down gradually 
to the 1c increase made by the ma- 
jority of stations. 





Mr. Brown 


News in Brief 


Shell Picks Refinery Site—Shell 
Oil Co. has selected Anacortes, Wash., 
as the site for its proposed 50,000 
b/d refinery. The company will be- 
gin clearing and preparing the site 
as soon as possible, meanwhile ex- 
ercising options to consolidate the 
property holdings. The site is at 
March’s Point, on the outskirts of 
Anacortes, which has adequate water, 
power and harbor facilities. Ana- 
cortes is about 65 miles north of 
Seattle and 30 miles south of Gen- 
eral Petroleum’s site at Ferndale. 














































































Union Expansion—The Union Oil 
Co. board has approved in general a 
proposed $40 million refinery pro- 
gram designed to obtain greater yield 
of gasoline and other high-value prod- 
ucts while further reducing the fuel 
oil percentage. Preliminary engineer- 
ing and process studies are under 
way. Field construction is not ex- 
pected to begin before early 1954. 
Tentative plans call for a catalytic 
reformer, catalytic desulfurization 
unit, a coker, a sulfur removal unit 
and processing unit, gasoline refin- 
ishing unit and auxiliary facilities. 


Tire Sales Deal—U. S. Rubber Co. 
has negotiated an agreement with 
Champlin Refining Co., of Enid, Okla., 
for the sale of U. S. Royal tires 
through Champlin’s 1,000 service sta- 
tions. H. S. Gannaway, manager, oil 
marketer sales for Champlin’s cen- 
tral region, will transfer to Enid to 
co-ordinate tire sales activities. 


Refinery to Be Closed — Quaker 
State Oil Refining Corp. will close 
its 1,500 b/d refinery at Oil City, 
Pa., Aug. 3 for an indefinite period. 
Production of the 70-year-old plant 
will be diverted to the company’s 
other refineries at St. Marys, W. Va., 
Emlenton and Farmers Valley, Pa. 
Low wholesale prices for lube oils 
and loss of export markets were con- 
tributing factors in the shutdown, the 
company said. The Oil City refinery 
has been producing lubricating oil 
and waxes for export and wholesale 
markets, or for further processing at 
other Quaker State plants. 





Oil Firm Upheld—The National La- 
bor Relations Board has ruled that 
Cities Service Refining Corp., at Lake 
Charles, La., was justified in paying 
non-union office workers while not 
paying union office workers during 
a strike of refinery workers. The un- 
ion office workers had a no-strike 
clause in their contract, while non- 
union workers did not. 





B/A Sales Up 8%—British Ameri- 
can Oil Co. sales for the first six 
months of 1953 were up 8% over the 
first half of 1952. 
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4% Wage Boost Pattern for Oil 
Seems Set in West and Midwest 


A 4% wage and salary increase for 
oil industry personnel has apparently 
been established on the West Coast 
and at several South and Midwest 
points. 

The Oil Workers International Un- 
ion (CIO) has recommended to rank 
and file leaders that the 4% offers be 
accepted in the West. The Independ- 
ent Union of Petroleum Workers, 
which represents some units in 
Standard of California and Union Oil, 
has not yet announced its attitude 
toward the offer but will discuss the 
matter at a meeting July 9. IUPW 
also said Standard has agreed to dis- 
cuss the union’s proposal that the 
company contribute 5c per hour per 
worker to a health plan. 


The following companies have given 


a 4% raise to unorganized personnel, - 


effective July 1, and their plants 
have offered the same increase to 
most union groups, retroactive to 
July 1: Standard of California, Shell, 
Texaco, Tide Water Associated and 
Union Oil. 

Units of General Petroleum and 
Richfield still had taken no action up 
to NPN press time. 

The Bankline Oil Co., a small inte- 
grated company, has given 4% and 
asked OWIU permission to raise or- 
ganized personnel that amount. 


Excluded from the offer are sea- 
going personnel, part-time employes 
and foreign service personnel, except 
U. S. nationals serving overseas and 
receiving domestic rates of pay plus 
foreign service allowance. 

OWIU estimated that the 4% is 
equivalent to an average of 8.8c per 
hour, based on weighted average of 
$2.16 per hour. 


With the new boost, OWIU is close 
to last year’s objective of a 25c-per- 
hour hike. Last year the general 
raise amounted to 15c per hour. 

Ratification of the 4% increase by 
OWIWU locals is expected within the 
next two weeks. 


Midwest—-Standard Oil Co. (Indi- 
ana) has granted a 4% wage increase 
to all supervisory and other unorgan- 
ized salaried and wage earning em- 
ployes in its general offices and Chi- 
cago sales field, effective July 1. A 
similar increase is being offered, com- 
pany said, where wages currently are 
under negotiation. 


Texas—Local unions of the OWIU 
have accepted the 4% wage increase 
offers of plants of Magnolia, Pure 
and Atlantic along the Texas Gulf 
Coast, according to an OWIU official. 

Union employes of one company— 
Gulf Oil at Port Arthur—refused the 
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offer, the union said, because com- 
pany representatives demanded an 
extension of the contract which ex- 
pires later this year. 


The plants of most companies on 
the Texas Gulf have now made 4% 
offers to employes. Among those an- 
nouncing offerings this week were 
those of Shell and Continental. 


Pan American Refining Corp. has 
raised wage and salary rates of its 
employes not covered by collective 
bargaining agencies 4% effective July 
1. In addition, the company is of- 
fering all union member employes, ex- 
cept those in marine operations, the 
4% increase, to be effective when 
accepted by union representatives 


Union Rejects 5% Offer 
To Settle Tanker Strike 


The National Maritime Union has 
rejected as “totally unacceptable” oil 
company offers of a 5% increase in 
base wages and overtime pay to set- 
tle strike of lake tanker crews. 


The union said it rejected Standard 
of Indiana’s offer of 5% because it 
wasn’t enough, and it included a 
“complicated profit sharing arrange- 
ment that would have tied the men 
closely to the company.” 

Present vacation plan also is not 
acceptable, the union said, because it 


STRIKE of lake tanker crews has idled this Standard of Indiana tanker at Whiting, Ind. 


gives one day off for each month of 
service per season, but requires seven 
months’ service must be completed 
first. The crewman then is allowed 
one week paid vacation with an op 
tion to take another without pay 
Dissatisfaction is that vacations come 
“too late” in the season 


NMU wage boost 
an estimated 43%. 

During the strike, refiners are rely- 
ing on what storage space is still 
available, plus pipe line shipments 
and more emphasis on truck trans- 
ports to overcome loss of lake move- 
ment. Some lake terminals already 
are said to be low on gasoline and 
light fuels because of the strike 
which began on June 18 


Courtesy Called Key 
To Safer Driving 


Courtesy is reducing the accident 
rate for truck drivers. 

D. A. Weaver of State College, Pa., 
told the first Texas Motor Fleet Man- 
agement Institute in Austin that ac- 
cidents involving commercial vehicles 
have declined 63% in seven years, 
mostly in the last five years. 

A man’s driving: shows how he 
lives, Mr. Weaver said and an anti- 
social person makes an accident-prone 
driver. He added: 

“A man who has a sense of social 
responsibility in his normal living 
tends to do a better job of driving.” 

J. Michael Riley of Dallas, executive 
vice president of Transportation In- 
surance Co., said that the motor car- 
rier industry must develop a sound 
training program for drivers—based 
on courtesy. 


demands total 
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Oil Imports Bill Nears House Action 


The Simpson Bill (BH. R. 5496) 
which would establish petroleum im- 
port quotas was headed for action 
by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee this week, and Chairman Reed 
(R., N. Y.) was confident the com- 
mittee would send the bill to the 
floor for vote. 

The bill would limit petroleum and 
products imports to 10% of domestic 
demand during the same quarter of 
the preceding year and would limit 
residual oil imports to 5%. 

Meanwhile, a House-Senate wrangle 
appeared likely over the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements legislation (which 
does not include restrictions on oil 
imports). The Senate has passed the 
House bill (H. R. 5495) but struck out 
the provision for increasing the Tar- 
iff Commission to seven members. 
House members on the joint confer- 
ence are expected to fight to get the 
provision back in because they feel 
the present six-man commission too 


often gets divided 3-3, thereby stall- 
ing action. 

Controls Extended—One bit of leg- 
islation which finally did get wrapped 
up was the bill to extend limited 
controls for two years. Passed only 
hours before the old act expired, 
the new controls bill provides author- 
ity to allocate and fix priorities for 
scarce materials needed in defense 
production, and also for some metals 
used in civilian production. 

The principal effect for the petro- 
leum industry was that PAD would 
be continued as long as needed. 

In passing the bill, Congress ex- 
tended the Small Defense Plants Ad- 
ministration only one month, leaving 
unsettled the question of whether the 
proposed Small Business Administra- 
tion would be set up to replace it. 

Aid for Farmer—In the Senate last 
week, Senator Butler (R., Nebr.) in- 
troduced a bill to remove federal excise 
taxes on farm tractor fuel. A com- 





Defense Orders For 


(Issued May 26-June 30, inclusive) 


This description of oil defense orders pro- 
vides a weekly summary of government regu- 
lations that may affect NPN readers. We will 
appreciate our readers letting us know when 
they think we have omitted a regulation. 

Complete copies of the official text of these 
orders can be obtained from Platt’s OIL-Law- 
GRAM Reports, 1213 West Third St., Cleveland 
13, Ohio, a publication which reproduces and 
mails out the orders on oil upon issuance. 
Minimum charge for single copies, $1.00, 
postage paid. One year’s service, $100, Less 
than one year’s service, pro rata plus $5.00 
for handling. ~ 

CODE: NPA—National Production Author- 
ity; ESA — Economic Stabilization Agency; 
PAD—Petroleum Administration for Defense; 
ODM—Office of Defense Mobilization; DPA— 
Defense Production Administration; DTA — 
Defense Transport Administration; WSB — 
Wage Stabilization Board; OPS — Office of 
Price Stabilization. 


List of Orders 


NPA—National Preduction 
NPA Reg. 2 and Dir. 3—Revocation—Re- 


strictions upon use of ratings under priorities 
system. 


Reg. 1 and Dirs, 2, 3, 8, 14, 15, 


CMP 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, oe he teanistine 
Basic Rules of the CMP. 


CMP Reg. 3 and Dir. 4—Revocation—Prefer- 
ence status of delivery orders under CMP. 

CMP Reg. 4—Revocation—Deliveries of con- 
trolled materials by distributors, 

CMP Reg. 6 and Dirs. 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 11, 12, and 13—Revocation—Construction. 

NPA Order M-1 and Dir, 1—Revocation— 
Iron and Steel. 

NPA Order M-6A and Scheds. * » 3, 3, 4, and 
5—Revocation—Steel Distributo: 

NPA Order M-46 and directi R 


—Priorities aye to petroleum ~' » 
industries in U. 8. and Canada. gas 


NPA Order spor and directi R 
tion—Foreign petroleum operations. 


NPA Order M-46B—Revocation—Construc- 


tion limitations for petroleum and gas indus- 
tries of the U. 8. 


NPA Order M-70—Revocation—Marine main- 
tenance, repair, and operating supplies. 











Oil Industry 


DSM-1, as amended—Designation of scarce 
materials. 

NPA Order M-80, as amended—Iron and 
steel. 

NPA Order M-80, Dir. 1 as amended—Modi- 
fication of filing requirements for allocation 
applications. 

DMS Reg. 2, Dir. 2—Status of certain au- 
thorized construction schedules issued under 
CMP 

DMS Reg. 1, Dir. 1, as amended—Limita- 
tions on authority to acquire nickel-bearing 
stainless steel. 

DMS Reg. 2, Dir. 1, as amended—Limita- 
tions on authority to acquire nickel-bearing 
stainless steel for construction. 


What Orders Do 
National Production Authority 


DESIGNATION OF SCARCE MATERIALS— 
DSM 1, as amended—Eliminates 57 materials 
from pervious listing of those subject to in- 
ventory controls, leaving only alloying mate- 
rials chromium, cobalt, columbium-tantalum, 
a and nickel still on scarce materi- 
a t. 


IRON AND STEEL—M-80, as amended, and 
Dir. 1 to M-80—Discontinues controls ' over 
boron, calcium, manganese, silicon, titanium, 
tungsten, va ai and Provides 
that requests for nickel allocations on NPAF- 
114 be made monthly. Other allocation re- 
quests to be filed on form NPAF-114 to be 
on a quarterly basis. 


AUTHORIZED CONSTRUCTION SCHED- 
ULES ISSUED UNDER CMP 6—Dir. 2 to 
DMS Reg. 2—Provides that any authorized 
oe an ggg schedule issued under CMP 6 

a program identification A, B, C, D, 
wae eee status under 





DMS 
LIMITATIONS ON AUTHORITY 
UIRE NICKEL - G 


terials orders for nickel-bearing stainless steel 
after June 30. 


panion bill was dropped into the 
House hopper by Representative Cur- 
tis (R., Nebr.). The legislation is 
similar to that introduced during the 
82nd Congress. An effort was made 
this year to get the Internal Revenue 
Bureau to correct the situation ad- 
ministratively, but it was finally de- 
cided that specific legislation was nec- 
essary, Senator Butler’s office said. 


Judge Grants Delay 
In ‘Oil Cartel’ Case 


Defendant companies in the “oil 
cartel” civil case have been given 
until Sept. 1 to file answers to the 
government’s complaint. 


The extra period of grace was 
granted by UV. S. 
District Judge 
Vincent Leibell 
although govern- 
ment. attorneys 
urged him to di- 
rect that answers 
be filed about 
July 10. Judge 
Leibell also 
asked company 
lawyers, in the 
meantime, to 
confer with the 
government 
counsel on what key documents they 
will turn over in line with the gov- 
ernment’s motion for surrender of 
company records. 


In that way, he pointed out, the 
government prosecutor, Leonard J. 
Emmerglick, wouldn’t “waste the 
summer.” The prosecutor had asked 
also that the companies not be al- 
lowed to defer surrender of docu- 
ments until after filing of answers, 
since the government intends to 
amend its complaint. 


To amend its complaint, said Mr. 
Emmerglick, the government needs 
“discovery” (of documents). 


Judge Leibell, considering the na- 
tional security aspects of the case, 
suggested the opposing lawyers also 
might be able to reach “a workable 
solution” of the case so it might 
be disposed without running the nor- 
mal course. It “should be possible 
for reasonable men” to do this, he 
observed, and asked the lawyers to 
keep the solution idea in mind as 
“something not unattainable.” 


Leibell Background—Judge Vincent 
Leibell was born in New York City 
in 1883. He graduated from the Col- 
lege of St. Francis Xavier, New York, 
and received his law degree from 
Fordham University in 1908. He en- 
gaged in general law practice until 
June, 1936, when he was appointed 
U. S. District Judge for New York 
by President Roosevelt. 


Judge Leibell 
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Station Building Permits Gain in April 


Dollar valuation of service station 
construction permits continued to 
climb during April, reaching a total 
of $5,740,000 as the building season 
moved into high gear. 

The April valuation was 45% more 
than the April, 1952, figure of $3,- 
960,000. It also topped the March, 
1953, total of $5,035,000 by 14%. The 
number of permits issued in April 
was 456 as against 375 issued in 
March. . 

The East-North Central area, com- 
prising Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Ohio and Wisconsin, led the country 
in permits issued with 86 for a valua- 
tion of $1,495,000. The South Atlantic 
district—Delaware, District of Colum- 
bia, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia—listed a 
valuation of $939,000 for 68 permits 
issued. 

Permit valuation figures are esti- 
mates by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 


tistics, based on checks with city and 
town officials. They include construc- 
tion within urban places, which the 
bureau defines as covering all incor- 
porated places of 2,500 population or 
more in 1940, plus a few unincorpo- 
rated civil divisions. Figures are from 
places containing about 85% of the 
country’s urban population. 

They do not represent the volume 
of building actually started during 
each month because no adjustment 
has been made for lapsed building 
permits, nor for the lag between is- 
suance of a permit and actual start 
of construction. 


Cities Service Denies 
Higher Turnpike Price 


No question of monopoly is in- 
volved in the difference between gaso- 
line prices on and off the New Jersey 
Turnpike, Cities Service said last 


Station Construction Permits Authorized for April 


week in answer to a recent Sun Oil 
Co. charge. 

“The difference in gasoline prices 
on the New Jersey Turnpike and 
prices at stations in the vicinity of, 
but off the turnpike, is simply the 
difference between the normal posted 
price and cut price,” said John L. 
Rieley, Cities Service Newark division 
manager in a letter to the New Jer- 
sey highway authority. 

“The question of monopoly has no 
bearing, whatsoever,” he asserted. 

Sun Oil had charged motorists us- 
ing the turnpike were paying more 
for gasoline due to a monopoly on 
the pike. Citing a recent article 
in a trade magazine, Mr. Rieley said 
on May 9 in Newark, the retail price 
for regular gasoline was 25.4c, and 
that the same price was being posted 
at turnpike stations. 

On the same date, he added, third 
grade gasoline was being quoted at 
22.9c in Newark and cut rate out- 
lets were posting 21.9c. 

“Service rendered the motoring pub- 
lic at our stations on the turnpike, 
far from being sub-standard, as im- 
plied, greatly exceeds that custo- 
marily given at competitive stations,” 
said Mr. Rieley. “It is obvious that 


(Valuations are in thousands of Gsllazs) our operation on the turnpike re- 


sults in superior service at normal 
competitive prices.” 
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Salt Lake Pipe Line 
to Hike Capacity 


Salt Lake Pipe Line Co. plans a 
20% increase in the capacity of its 
566-mile petroleum products pipe line 
from Salt Lake City to Pasco, Wash. 

The proposed project will cost an 
estimated $1,700,000, according to J. 
T. Higgins, the company’s president. 
It will include a new pump station at 
Huntington, Ore., additional pumps at 
the Juniper, Idaho, and Baker, Ore., 
stations, 40 miles of additional 6-in. 
line between Adams, Ore., and Pasco, 
and five 12,500-bbl. tanks at Boise, 
Idaho. 

The additional facilities will boost 
the pipe line capacity to 42,500 b/d 
from Salt Lake City to Boise, and 
22,500 b/d from Boise to Pasco. The 
company said the expansion is nec- 
essary to handle increased shipments 
from the Salt Lake City area. 


More Competition for Oil 


A heat pump, operated by electri- 
city, has been developed which is 
capable of heating homes at a cost 
nearly competitive with oil, gas and 
coal. 

A 31-page report, “Tests of a Heat 
Pump for Domestic Heating and 
Cooling,” gives details of a six-year 
experiment. It can be obtained free 
from the Bureau of Mines, Publica- 
tions Distribution Section, 4800 Forbes 
St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
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SHIPBOARD MEETING of South Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn., held aboard cruise 
ship S. S. Silver Star. Group’s officers (left to right): W. L. Heinz, Central Oil Co., 


Columbia, secretary-treasurer; 


John White, Hewitt Oil Co., Charleston, immediate 


past president; C. G. Bass, Santee Oil Co., Kingstree, vice president, and W. Alex 
Wier, Charleston Oil Co., Charleston, president 


Carolina Jobbers Ask Margin Boost 


Suppliers should give jobbers a share 
of the recent general industry rise 
in prices by increasing margins, the 
South Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn, re- 
solved at its annual summer meeting. 


The meeting was held aboard the 
S. S. Silver Star on a cruise from 
Charleston, S. C., to Nassau June 
24 to July 1. Association resolutions: 


1. Requested suppliers, when they 
increase tank car prices, to grant a 
percentage instead of cents-per-gal- 
lon increase in tank wagon price, 
thereby permitting jobbers to “cap- 
ture some of this increase in costs 
of distribution.” 


2. Urged Congress to abolish the 
federal excise tax on motor fuels 
and to “leave this field of taxation 
to the several states where it be- 
longs.” 

3. Urged major oil companies to 
set aside a certain portion of their 
advertising quotas to present the ad- 
vantages of fuel oil for home heat- 
ing and to “combat false ideas being 
broadcast concerning natural gas and 
other competitive fuels.” Also, the 
majors should “study the efficiency 
of oil heat, and use their findings 
in their advertising as an industry 
contribution for their own and their 
distributors’ benefit.” 


4. Urged Congress to grant a $100,- 
000 exemption from the excess pro- 
fits tax and a $50,000 exemption 
from the corporate surtax, and recom- 
mended that a copy of the resolution 
be sent to Chairman Reed of the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
in Washington. 

5. Requested association members 
and other gasoline and fuel oil mar- 
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keters to thoroughly analyze their 


accounts and discontinue their un- 
sound practices of lending tanks or 
pumps to consumers. 


Jobber Talks—Panel discussions at 
the meeting and their leaders were: 
uniform jobber accounting, John H. 
White, president of the Hewitt Oil 
Co., Charleston; proper insurance cov- 
erage for the jobber, H. Dewitt Ply- 
ler, Lancester; participation in gov- 
ernmental bids for products, F. W. 
Herlihy, Orangeburg; extra charge 
for small dumps of fuel oil and gaso- 
line, C. G. Bass, Santee Oil Co., Kings- 
tree; service station rentals and 
leases, W. G. Willard, Jr., Spartan- 
burg; and long-term financing for 
small jobbers, S. R. McMaster, Winns- 
boro. 


Insurance Tip—‘Suppliers are, in 
most cases, willing and ready to assist 
their own jobbers in securing proper 
insurance coverage,” said Mr. Plyler. 
“Coverage can be best secured by 
the jobber locally, but an over-all 
study will assist in securing proper 
coverage at reasonable prices.” 


Full jobber participation and co- 
operation is necessary to make gov- 
ernmental business economic, asserted 
Mr. Herlihy. The consensus was that 
the state should award business by 
counties, and not accept “all or none” 
bids. 

Service station dealer rentals vary 
from nothing to over 1.5c per gal. 
It was agreed that one of the great- 
est weaknesses in jobber operation 
is low service station dealer rentals. 
One jobber member defended jobber 
rental concessions as a necessity in 
meeting intensive competition in se- 


curing and keeping good dealer opera- 
tors. 

Unprofitable business in small gaso- 
line and fuel oil accounts should be 
eliminated, as well as rental con- 
cessions and excessive equipment 
loans, the group decided. An extra 
charge for small dumps was general- 
ly approved, but thought usable only 
after intensive study of each account 
and its location. 


Jobber Management Courses 
Under Study of API Group 


A special subcommittee of the 
American Petroleum Institute’s Job- 
ber Advisory Committee is going to 
look into the possibility of API help- 
ing to extend among colleges and 
universities the idea of holding man- 
agement institutes for jobbers. 

The suggestion was. made at the 
API Marketing Division’s mid-year 
meeting in Dallas that the division 
might work with jobber associations 
to have available more institutes such 
as have been sponsored at the Uni- 
versity of Texas and the University 
of Georgia by jobber associations of 
those states. 


Now James E. Dyer, Jobber Advis- 
ory Committee chairman, has named 
a group headed by Robert A. Kent, 
Kent Oil Co. Salina, Kans., to make 
a study of such programs and sub- 
mit recommendations next November. 

Assisting the group will be L. T. 
White, Cities Service, New York, de- 
scribed by Mr. Dyer as one of the 
best informed men in the industry on 
the subject. 


Serving with Mr. Kent will be E. 
K. Bennett, E. K. Bennett Oil Co., 
Longview, Tex.; John F. Cummins, 
Cumberland Oil Co., Nashville; M. D. 
DeTar, Aero Oil Co., New Oxford, Pa.; 
Jess Knowles, Skelly Oil, Kansas City, 
Mo.; E. F. McCabe, Tide Water As- 
sociated, New York; M. H. Robineau, 
Frontier Refining Co., Denver; and 
George L. Savory, Savory Oil Co., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Death 


William O. Davidson, 48, secretary 
of the Monterey Oil Co. (successor to 
Jergins Oil Co.), Los Angeles, died 
June 28 in Santa Barbara, Calif., after 
a short illness. 

He entered the oil business in 1925 
following his graduation from Stan- 
ford University. 
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Slate Pits May 


Abandoned slate pits in northeast- 
ern Pennsylvania may some day pro- 
vide storage for 13 million bbl. of oil 
products if current plans of Esso 
Standard Oil Co. work out. 


The company is preparing to use 
the pits for the initial storage of 
1,500,000 bbl. of home heating oil 
in 1954. 


As an indication of its faith in the 
project, Esso has taken options on 
11 slate pits located in the Pen 
Argyl section of Pennsylvania, near 
Bethlehem, and about 60 to 70 miles 
from company’s Bayway refinery, 
which will provide the products for 
storage. 


Although initial plans cal] for sea- 
sonal storage of light fuel oils, oth- 
er products such as gasoline could 
be successfully handled. The only 
product on which there is some doubt 
is residual fuel oil. 


Economics—The quarries provide a 
number of advantages for storing oil, 
Esso says. They require less than 
10% of the steel needed for above- 
ground storage, and they are virtually 
immune from damage by storm or 
bombing attack. There is a mini- 
mum amount of evaporation loss and 
temperature fluctuation. 


The company says indications are 
that operating costs when utilizing 
the slate quarries, although estimated 
to be less as a result of savings in 
repair and depreciation, are affected 
by somewhat higher transportation 
costs. Over-all operating costs, there- 
fore, should tend to equal or slightly 
exceed operating tankage costs at 
the company’s Bayway refinery. 

With existing pipe line facilities, 
transportation of home heating oil 
to and from the quarry would run an 
estimated 7 to 10c per bbl. each way. 
Cost of constructing oil storage in the 
pits is estimated at from $0.25 to $1 
per bbl. as compared with $2 per bbl. 
for steel storage. 


William Naden, vice president in 
charge of manufacturing for Esso, 
said “the successful, economical op- 
eration of these reservoirs could 
mean the eventual utilization by the 
industry of the vast natural storage 
capacity that exists in many parts 
of the country. It could also mean 
a big step toward the practical solu- 
tion of the problem of uneconomical 
peaks and valleys of seasonal refin- 
ery production and product trans- 
portation.” 


He emphasized, however, that as 
highly significant as this development 
might be, if successful, it would not 
eliminate the continued need for in- 
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DIAGRAM shows how the slate quarries will hold oil products. 
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level in the one pit will always be higher than the oil in the other pit 


creasing other storage close to points 
of consumption along the East Coast. 
From a2 long range standpoint, the 
company said, the possibility of a 
cominon carrier products pipe line 
connecting the pits to consuming sea- 
board areas, is not improbable. 
Initially, the company is consider- 
ing the use of only one pit, which 
measures 270 ft. deep, 350 ft. wide 
and 250 ft. long. It has a potential 


storage capacity of some three mil- 
lion bbl., but the capacity of the exist- 
ing products pipe line, in which the 
oil will travel from Bayway to the 
quarry, will limit actual] storage to 
about 1,500,000 bbl. This storage 
will be seasonal only, and will be 
moved from the pit by pipe line to 
the East Coast for delivery to con- 
sumption points. 

How Pits Work—From an engi- 
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21 STATIONS like this one are being built by Cities Service Oil Co. in Newark, N. J. and vicinity, “to better serve the expand- 
ing New Jersey market and satisfy the demands of thousands of new customers in this state,” the company said. Twenty of the 
new stations will look like the one in the picture, but one, of more radical design, is being erected as an experimental outlet. All 


stations will replace existing outlets 





neering standpoint, the pits make 
ideal storage space. Since the slate 
was sawed out rather than blasted 
out, the walls of the quarries remain 
essentially vertical and smooth, and 
are composed of solid slate. 


The greatest problem facing Esso 
engineers now is determining a suit- 
able roof for the pit. Currently un- 
der study is a pontoon type roof, 
made up of sections designed to fit 
the irregular contour of the quarry. 
Also under study is a suspension 
roof of steel plate hung on a network 
of cables that would span the quarry. 


The actual storage operation will 
be carried out by pumping the oil 
in at the surface of the pit as the 
water is removed from the pit bot- 
tom (all quarries are partially filled 
with water). The oil level will at 
all times be held below the level 
of the surrounding water table, in- 
suring that the water pressure on the 
walls of the pit is always greater 
than the pressure of oil (see dia- 
gram). Any leakage would then be 
water into the pit, rather than oil 
out. 


Periodically, water seepage would 
be pumped from the pit to keep the 
oil level below the water table. 


When oil is removed, the procedure 
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will be reversed, and water pumped 
into the pit below the level of the oil. 
This requires the use of a second 
quarry as a water reservoir. It would 
supply water to displace the oil and 
act as a safeguard againt oil bear- 
ing water being pumped into natural 
streams and causing a pollution prob- 
lem. 


As a further precaution, a series 
of small wells will be drilled in 
areas adjacent to each pit to allow 
observation of the water table at all 
times. Water samples from the wells 
will be tested at intervals for the 
presence of oil. 


Underground and other natural 
storage reservoirs for oil products, of 
course, are not brand new. Much 
study has been going on in various 
areas of the U. S. to develop such 
storage capacity, and some of it is 
now in use. 


Underground Storage to Rise 


The new Deputy Petroleum Admin- 
istrator for Defense, Joseph A. La- 
Fortune, has expressed a strong per- 
sonal interest in the development of 
underground storage of petroleum. 

His company, Warren Petroleum 
Corp., is increasing its underground 





capacity. He indicated that numerous 
areas in the U. S. are suitable for 
such projects, and he expects to see 
a continued growth of cave storage. 


Comments From Readers 


FROM: Arch M, Ault 


Premier Oil Refining Co. of 
Texas 


P. O. Box 1512 
Longview, Tex. 


I noticed a comment in your June 
24 issue under the heading “Ahead 
of the News” regarding the differ- 
ential problem, In this case, a major 
oil company division manager is wor- 
ried about his spread between regu- 
lar and premium gasolines. He points 
out that in the early days only 2% to 
5% of the total gasoline volume was 
premium and, therefore, there was 
some excuse for substantial spreads 
because of this low volume. 


Today, most any refiner can make 
regular grade gasoline, 84 to 85 oc- 
tane, with equipment installed 15 
years ago, but has to spend millions 
of dollars on equipment to make the 
92 to 93 octane premium grade gaso- 
line of today. 
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World Oil Industry Faces Total Control 


By WARREN C. PLATT, Editor 


PARIS, France—How the oil industry is now being en- 
gulfed in the most serious danger in its history—ever 
growing control by national governments the world over 
and the steady extinction of the freedom of individual 
and private enterprise within the oil industry—has been 
sharply pointed to the industry’s attention, if it will but 
look, by two developments here in Paris the past sev- 
eral weeks. 

FIRST, was the issuing June 22 of the report on “Co- 
ordination of Oil Refinery Expansion in the OEEC Coun- 
tries” by the Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation. This report shows in official figures how 


every country can save dollars and pounds sterling that . 


have been spent heretofore in the U. S. and the United 
Kindgom, by having an oil refining industry of its own 
largely presented free by the major oil companies with 
a little piece of change thrown in occasionally by the 
American government. 


This report, with exact figures, shows how the diver- 
sion of gallonage from American and other long es- 
tablished refineries has so grown that even as far back 
as last summer these new “home industry” refineries 
financed mostly by private oil industry capital, began to 
“export” to the American and British oil “export” mar- 
ket. This is growing so rapidly, according to the report, 
that by the end of 1954 there will be a world “export- 
able potential”—surplus—from these new refineries of 
at least 100,000 b/d. Even today’s “exportable potential” 
from these new refineries is bringing worrisome price 
disturbances, especially in countries handy to those fav- 
ored with the new “home refining industry.” 


SECOND important recent development was the regular 
report by the Petroleum Director of the French govern- 
ment in which he tells what companies are “licensed” 
for the coming year, how much business they each are 
allowed to do, and that to the gallon, with a list of the 
heavy penalties if they deviate. He tells them also the 
prices they shall charge their customers and that they 
must buy equipment made by French companies only 
and that officers and directors must be French and 
hold 51% of the authority to run the business, no mat- 
ter who owns it. 

After you finish reading the 85-page OEEC report 
and the many pages of French regulations and then read 
in the newspapers that the French are just installing 
their first government in 32 days—a decidedly Socialis- 
tic one at that—you are entitled to wonder for how long 
there may be even a slight semblance of a free oil in- 
dustry. 

Then you can look across France’s borders both to 
nearby and to faraway lands and see the same things 
taking place, and see representatives of various foreign 
lands, including high officials in the long robes of the 
inflammable Middle East, right here in this hotel for 
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meetings on the oil problems of those countries, s0 you 
are entitled also to worry as to how it will all come 
out. 


U. S. Promotes Foreign Refineries 


Then further consider that all this new refinery build- 
ing is being promoted by your own government—the 
American government—to “save the undeveloped nations 
and peoples”, of the world, to fend off Communism (what 
government official has mentioned fending off socialism ?) 
and that it is doing this with the vast dollars—and 
pounds—of the “wealthy” oil companies. Consider 
all this, add it all up and you have about the most 
effective political appeal imaginable for a free and un- 
restrained play with the other man’s money. 

Just to make this story more hair raising to the oil 
man back home, the writer can report that in the opinion 
of some of the most conservative oil men here in Europe, 
there is little chance that the situation will improve from 
the standpoint of “true democracy”, for many years to 
come—if then. 

This is not a short story but here it is as brief as 
possible for the oil man of today. 

The story could start a few hundred years ago with 
the various uprisings that led to the great revolution 
that upset kings and emperors. But it best starts with 
the end of World War I when the oil interests that Ger- 
many owned were divided among the Allies. This in- 
cluded oil properties and concessions in the Middle East. 
The American and British oil companies paid money 
for these to the Allies. The French government as such 
took a 23% interest in the concession now held in the 
name of Iraq Petroleum Co., and the American and 
British oil interests the rest. 


France Has Firm Grip on Oil 


The French government’s interest is held through Com- 
pagnie Francaise de Petroles which in time formed the 
Compagnie de Raffinage and built a refinery at Dunker- 
que on the English Channel and another at l’Avera on 
the Mediterranean. This wholly subsidiary operated by 
the French government recently is reported to have 
bought an oil campany with a refinery and marketing 
outlets in North Africa. Talk is the government may 
continue to expand its oil interests regardless of the 
percentages of the markets its competitors heretofore 
have enjoyed. The French government’s oil interest was 
set by the Versailles treaty under Clemenceau and was 
considered an important defense measure against the 
next war. French politicians also judged it a master 
political stroke. 

Between War I and 1928 the industry grew rapid- 
ly and gave clear indication of the greater growth 
ahead. As more oil became available from the U. S., 
Venezuela and Middle East the battle for business in 
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France grew more vigorous and rougher. Complaints 
against the major British and American companies by 
an increasing number of small competitors increased, 
while the French government, having an eye to the 
possibilities of its own oil business, gave attentive ear. 
The French government considered itself a partner with 
the Independents, whose expansion offered more out- 
lets for the government’s refineries and more votes 
at the polls and a competitor dealing at arm’s length 
with the other major companies. However the govern- 
ment was primarily interested in profits for itself and 
its numerous small competitors, so it looked with in- 
creasing favor on measures, whether specifically written 
into a law or not, that might help profits. 


Out of this welter of profit interests and desire to af- 
ford greater security for France’s military both on land 
and at sea, there came a law in 1928 which, as one man 
said the other day, practically nationalized the whole 
oil industry and then turned around and told the com- 
panies, in effect, to keep their properties for the time 
being but on terms of license and regulation that made 
the government absolute master of the whole oil in- 
dustry. This law was considered good protection for 
the government’s own oil interest and good protection 
of its small companies. It was said by the government 
that it did not hurt the foreign owned oil companies. 
The foreign oil] companies fought this law but were 
soundly licked. They have been getting along with it 
ever since with as warm a smile on their faces as pos- 
sible, since state socialism in France has steadily and 
rapidly increased until today, in one way and another, 
it practically controls and even operates many import- 
ant industries, companies and vocations. 


And, of course, keep in mind in this swirl of govern- 
ment interests that Great Britain as a government 
has a heavy interest in the situation through a majority 
ownership in the Anglo-Iranian Oi] Co. While the British 
government disclaims all active part in the management 
of that company, Great Britain and its oil consuming 
navy and strong airforce, must be kept in mind in study- 
ing the oil business of Europe and the Middle East. 


The privately owned oil companies, therefore, the U. S. 
Federal Trade Commission and Department of Justice 
to the contrary notwithstanding, play a decidedly sec- 
ond fiddle in al] this, as the following few points from 
the French regulations of the oil industry, issued first 
in 1928, from year to year since and last issued only 
this last April 15, 1953—plainly show (see Decree No. 
53-337 from the “Journal Official” of the French Re- 
public, the government’s law reporter). 


Laws on Oil Operation are Strict 


This law says that only companies that are licensed 
by the French government can produce, refine or sell 
oil and that those who sell—some 150—must buy at least 
90% -of their requirements, at prices set by the gov- 
ernment, from French refineries; that all deliveries in- 
to stocks and to consumers must be reported monthly 
to the government; that any increase in distribution 
and storage facilities, more or larger tanks, piping, 
trucks etc. exceeding roughly 8 bbl. in capacity (63 
cubic meters) must have government approval; that 
all equipment must be of French manufacture and foreign 
equipment can be purchased only under special circum- 
stances acceptable to the government, 


All products must be of government specifications. 


Distributors are required to pay a special tax to sup- 
port the French Petroleum Institute, which is a tech- 
nical school for the training of engineers, chemists, etc. 
for better development of the oil industry of France. 


If a licensee exceeds his sales quota, as set by the 
government, he will have the excess plus 50% deducted 
from the volume he can sell the following year. How- 
ever, quotas are revised for a six month period but only 
to the extent of 20% and revisions shall apply to all 
licensees. And assignment of rights under a quota is 
subject to government approval; licenses are granted af- 
ter full review of a company’s financial setup and any 
new stock issues must be only on government approval. 


The president and general manager must be French 
and so, too, a majority of the directors. In complying 
with this provision, foreign companies operate through 
a strictly French company, with an American or Britisher 
as a “stockholders’ representative” sitting in a nearby 
office and keeping an eye on things but not inter- 
fering in any way with the operations. ‘ 


25-Year-Old Oil Control Setup 


The Office of Petroleum Director of the French Gov- 
ernment has full access to all premises and records of 
all oil companies, determines violations of regulations and 
rationing and passes on any seeming attempts to raise 
or drop prices “artificially” and to impose the penalties. 
Fines in each case shall not exceed a total of 100 francs 
(now about 28c) per ton (8 bbl. depending on weight 
of product) handled by the distributor the previous 12 
months, which makes a sizeable penalty, or the amount 
one may distribute can be cut 10% or the license with- 
drawn entirely. 


All licensees under the revised rules just issued must 
post a bond by Sept. 1, 1953 of 200 francs a ton of 
quota products but not less in total than 1,000,000 francs 
(about $2,800). Any fines drawn from the bond must 
be replaced within 15 days and forfeiture gives the bond 
to the government. 


In addition to al] these rules, ‘he refining companies 
are held responsible for the good conduct and observance 
of the law by their distributors. 


This law is administered under the Minister of Indus- 
try and Energy and the Minister of the Budget. 


This law has been in operation for 25 years, and 
along with it are similar activities in other industries, 
some specifically a government operation as in the case 
of the nationalized utilities, railroads, telephones, local 
transportation systems etc., and some operated through 
“chambres de syndicalle’ which are generally far more 
than the local chamber of commerce that whoops it 
up for more conventions and greater population. These 
“syndicalles” are officially recognized organizations for 
handling various trade propositions that probably would 
make our reformers’ hair curl. The Department of 
Justice should be consistent, and add the Republic of 
France to its list of defendants in the recently filed 
“cartel” suit, even though the reformers would have 
to stretch international law a few miles to get service; 
at least the reformers’ conscience should feel better. 


The pity of all this close relation between govern- 
ment and business over here is that it has been going 
on for so long, in so many countries in one form or 
another, that it is accepted as at least the usual] thing. 
Many men who today should wax profanely eloquent at 
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this government operation of the oil industry in France, 
have become so accustomed and resigned to it as hope- 
less, that when our Federal Trade Commission brought 
out its “cartel” report and demanded documents from 
foreign lands, they got furious at the FTC and forgot 
about the socialistic character of their own relation with 
the French government. That has been going on for 
so long that the first pain has long been forgotten. 

Those who may look with an indifferent eye on what 
is going on in oil here in France may well recall that 
it was only five years after the inauguration of this 
French oil control law, that the New Deal, egged on un- 
fortunately by some leaders in the oil industry, imposed 
a code on the American industry and tried to include 
in it various actual price agreements—agreements that 
were far more against the industry’s and the country’s 
general benefit than the poor lone angle that never 
amounted to anything on which the famous Madison 
case was tried. 


Some Independents Like Controls 


Here in Paris today some representing the smaller 
or Independent oil men, speak quite favorably of, this oil 
industry control mechanism as being “antitrust”. They 
think it helps keep the Independents alive in their 
competition with the majors, overlooking the many 
thousands of jobbers’and a few hundred thousand dealers 
in the U. S. who maintain their existence by earning it 
with good management of their businesses. 

One cannot help but wonder whether, if some of the 





Editorials are written to stimulate discussion, 
because it is only through discussion that a na- 
tion, an industry or a company can arrive at 
sound decisions. NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS al- 
ways welcomes comments on its editorials. 

Please write Warren C. Platt, Editor, 1213 
West 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 











schemes worked up during the “code days’’ and pro- 
posed later had survived court attack, there would not 
have been oil men in the U. S. who would have been 
equally acquiescent to somewhat similar arrangements 
as those here in France? 


There was the law proposed by Ickes and Roosevelt, 
after the code period, in which Ickes sought to impose 
government regulation on all phases of the oil industry 
under the guise of “conserving” oil, not just in the oil 
fields, but in the refineries, bulk plants and even at the 
service stations. That proposal was so broad that even 
prices could have been controlled. 


Oil Men Should Study Foreign Oil Grabs 


This whole business of government control of oil and 
other industries too, here in Europe should be given 
earnest study by every business man and particularly 
by all oil associations, because it exists in a very formid- 
able way and because it has grown up gradually over 
the years until it is now accepted as being impossible to 
change. But the governments are edging on and on in 
their demands every year. 


it is against this large background of government 
control or influence in France that the oil man in the 
U. S. should study the report that will follow this and 
that will discuss the difficulties and injustices that 
can come from the policy of the U. S. and the oil com- 
panies, in providing a big supply of refineries to OEEC 
countries to “save the countries from bankruptcy” 


The report of the working committee that produced 
this OEEC refining job is a clear and accurate revelation 
of the facts, a job for which the committee should re- 
ceive the thanks of the whole oil industry. But whilk 
the makers of this report should be commended, the 
picture that it presents should be given long study and 
probably some rather severe criticism as being against 
the best interests of free and private competitive enter- 
prise in this world. 





NIGHT LIGHTING, German style. This station in Fulda 


is supplied by B. P. Germany—marketing affiliate of Anglo-Iranian 


Oil Co. 
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Percentage Margins Were Hot Topic 
20 Years Ago as They Are Today 


By Leonard Castle, Midwest Editor 


Percentage mar- 

gins are the sub- 

ject of lively debate at most jobber 

meetings these days. But like most 

other matters concerning the oil in- 

dustry, it isn’t a new topic, except in 

the sense that it’s being revived after 
lying dormant for many years. 


Twenty years ago, Brown L. Meece, 
then assistant sales manager of Globe 
Oil & Refining Co., vigorously advo- 
cated that the marketing branch of 
the industry, including jobbers, com- 
mission agents, dealers and tank 
wagon drivers, be placed on a per- 
centage basis of compensation. 


Mr. Meece, who now is market- 
ing vice president of Sinclair Refin- 
ing Co., in Chicago, first presented 
his arguments in an article written 
for the Feb. 8, 1933, issue of NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM NEWS. The following year 
he discussed the subject again in a 
speech before the annual convention 
of the Indiana Independent Petroleum 
Assn. These remarks were published 
in full in NPN’s issue of Oct. 31, 1934. 


As everyone knows, the industry 
didn’t go to percentage margins 20 
years ago, but Mr. Meece’s arguments 
stimulated much thought and discus- 
sion, just as the subject is being 
widely debated today. Because of the 
current consideration of percentage 
margins, we believe that Mr. Meece’s 
arguments of 20 years ago will be of 
widespread interest among jobbers 
and suppliers today. 


Following is the first part of a 
condensed version of Mr. Meece’s re- 
marks: 


“At every meeting at which I have 
been present some sales executive of 
some integrated company . . 


pt 
italy 


per gallon sold a fraction of a cent 
less. 

“In the face of conditions so famil- 
iar to everyone in the sales end of 
the oil industry ... it seems hardly 
necessary to prove that compensation 
based on cents per gallon sold regard- 
less of price at which sold and wheth- 
er sold at a profit or loss to the sup- 
plier is the curse that is constantly 
bringing down the price gt which 
petroleum products are sold to the 
consuming public. 

“At the recent public hearing con- 
ducted by the Petroleum Code Com- 
mittee for Region 3... it was proved 
beyond question that practically ev- 
ery ‘cut price’ met by the dominant 
marketer was not a price posted by 
so-called ‘price cutters’ but a cut price 
posted by some dealer marketing 
some trade marked gasoline, who 
knew that the minute his price was 
accepted and met by the dominant 
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marketer, his supplier would give 
him the same cents per gallon sold 
at the lower price which he had re- 
ceived at the higher price. Wouldn't 
you do the same thing if you knew 
your income would be decreased if 
you maintained the normal price, and 
would be increased if you cut the 
price? 

“It isn’t the dealer who deserves 
criticism, but instead it is the sales 
executive who fosters such a plan 
and who endeavors to defeat every 
effort to change a plan, the evil ef- 
fects of which are so obvious. 


“. .. The oil industry is the only 
major industry that compensates its 
agents and distributors on a fixed 
unit basis regardless of cost of prod- 
uct, marketing expense, or price at 
which sold to the public. Automobiles, 
tires and every other major product 

. are distributed on a percentage 
basis. Such a basis automatically de- 
creases the commission per unit of 
every distributor, agent or salesman 
involved in the sale if the price is de- 
creased, and what is more important 
just as automatically increases the 
commission per unit if the product is 
sold at an increased price.” 


(Concluding remarks in Brown 
Meece’s discussion 20 years ago will 
be carried in this space next week.) 


Pennsylvania Jobbers Showing How 
To Develop Firm Financial Footing 


By Raymond E. Bjorkback, Eastern Editor 


Jobbers  plan- 

ning a state as- 

sociation or finding the going hard 
for a relativery new one might well 
take a leaf or two from the Pennsyl- 


vania Petroleum Assn.’s book. 


For a state organization only seven 
years old, the Keystone State group 
is doing rather nicely. _ 

In number of jobbers—and associ- 
ate members, too—it ranks well na- 
tionally. 

And the last three or four years, 
it has managed to maintain a check- 
ing account adequate for fairly ex- 
tensive operations, including partici- 
pation in the National Oil Jobbers 
Council affairs. 

In addition, it has a savings ac- 
count accumulating a tidy amount 
of interest (because it’s seldom dis- 
turbed). 





Membership list and 
health have been built on: 

1. Over-all policy of being ag- 
gressive in the jobber’s interest, yet 
not going to extremes on industry 
issues. 

2. A more or less conservative 
financial administration. 

3. A program of regular and oc- 
casional service for active members. 

Members in at the start, or soon 
after, had to exercise a good deal 
of patience until income increased 
enough to support contemplated ac- 
tivities. 

But the organizers are glad now 
they stuck with what they feel is 
an equitable and reasonable system of 
computing dues from active members, 
for one thing. 

Today’s sources of income include: 


—Annual fee of $50 from each as- 


financial 
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sociate member—product 
equipment supplier, etc. 


—Dues from active members based 
on their gallonage. 


supplier, 


—Sale of advertising in monthly 


association publication. 


—Dividends from a credit and col- 
lection service to which some mem- 
bers subscribe. 

—Convention registration fees. 


—Small part of dividends from 
group insurance plan. 


Dues of active members are levied 
on a graduated, ability-to-pay, scale. 
They start at $50 for all members 
with volume of up to one million 
gal. (all products) per year. For each 
additional million gal. or fraction 
thereof, the levies are increased $10, 
to a top dues limit of $200. 

The number of associate members 
on the rolls average about 60. So, at 
$50 each, the association can count 
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on about $3,000 from this source 
every year. : 

The association's dues collection re- 
cord is “gratifying”. Nonpayment 
of dues—and the dropping of a de- 
faulting member from the rolls—is 
a rarity, 

One reason is the graduated scale 
of dues. Another is the earnest ef- 
fort made to provide the active 
member with numerous services 
which he couldn’t get otherwise, or 
get as reasonably, some other way. 

One function of the association's 
headquarters in Harrisburg is that 
of a clearing house of trade, legis- 
lative and other information. Mem- 
bers turn to it when they want to 
talk over developments or other top- 
ics of interest to them. Also, they 
receive from it a weekly newsletter 
which either briefs members on cur- 
rent developments or refers them to 
material for reading up on them, or 
both. 


Gasoline Supplies Tighten Up Again 


As Texas Prices Become Unattractive 


By Frank Breese, Pacific Coast Editor 


West Coast 
gasoline supplies 
began loosening up in May. But pri- 
vate-brand operators now report that 
gasoline is getting tight again. 
Gasoline shipped from Texas re- 
laxed the pressure. Since the recent 
crude and products price increases in 
Texas and elsewhere east of the 
Rockies, the situation has changed. 
Now the Texas prices aren’t as at- 
tractive on the West Coast as they 
used to be, distributors report. 
Independents say that price rather 
than supply is their problem. They 
can buy if they are willing to pay 
the price. 


™ * > 


A wide assortment of retail gaso- 
line prices appeared in the Los An- 
geles Basin last week after the new 
state gasoline tax increase of 1.5c 
per gal. 

For example, in the community of 
Norwalk, the following quotations for 
regular and premium, respectively, 
were posted: Shell (28.9 and 31.9c), 
Chevron (28.9 and 30.9c), Mobil (29.9 
and 31.9c), Union (286 and 32.6c), 
Signal (29 and 31.5c), Standard (27.4 
and 28.9c), Urich Self-Serve (26.9, 
28.9 and 29.9c) and Powerine (25.9, 
27.9 and 28.9c). Quotations include 
8c state and federal taxes. 

Most private-brand dealers adhered 
to the fractional principle of posting 
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prices ending in “.9”. Majority went 
up straight 2c while some advanced 
only 1c, absorbing the half-cent from 
the state tax rise themselves. 


An anonymous broadside was 
mailed to a number of conventional 
dealers urging them to jack up their 
end price fractions to 9/10c. 


The unidentified author wrote, 
“Don’t ever sell gas for less than 
9/10 on the end. The cut rate sta- 
tions don’t do it. Are they smarter 
than you? ... People look at the big 
figures, not the littlest ones. How 
many times have you had a customer 
drive in and say ‘Give me five of the 
277? Why do you think contracts 
and insurance papers have fine print 
in them? To save paper? If you 
think so, you better get out of busi- 
ness.” 

The writer, who described himself 
only as a dealer who has been in bus- 
iness 15 years, also cautioned dealers 
against giving away premium stamps 
on the tax. “This will cut your out- 
put (of stamps) by one-third,” he 
wrote. “Stores don’t give stamps on 
the tax and you don’t have to either.” 

Speculation as to his identity in- 
cluded the belief it is someone trying 
to organize dealer trade associations 


_ in the L, A. area, 


A West Coast exploration and pro- 


duction man put into words the other 
day what a lot of oil men have had 
on their minds for some time. 

A. C. Rubel, Union Oil vice presi- 
dent, told the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers they ought to 
call off “the silly race for higher com- 
pression.” 

“You can make a major contribu- 
tion toward insuring our future sup- 
ply by cranking a little over-all effici- 
ency into your machines instead of 
going hogwild on performance,” Mr. 
Rubel told the engineers. “The auto- 
mobile is, of course, the great of- 
fender.” 

He said, “The increase in octane re- 
quirements for gasoline has mounted 
so rapidly with increasing compres- 
sion ratios of the modern motors that 
it is having a very definite effect on 
both volume and cost of motor fuels.” 

He said the industry will furnish 
higher quality gasoline if customers 
demand it. Then he concluded, “Why 
don’t you design a motor and a car 
that will perform within reasonable 
limits on just ordinary gasoline and 
sell such a car on the basis of over- 
all economy instead of unusable per- 
formance?” 


Reclaimed oils must carry the label 
“reclaimed motor oil” or “lubricating 
oil reclaimed,” according to a recent 
ruling by a California state court of 
appeals, upholding a superior court 
judgment. 

An action brought by 11 oil com- 
panies had asked declaratory relief. 
They argued that the term “re- 
claimed” is understood by the pub- 
lic as a synonym for “inferior.” En- 
forcement of the labeling law would 
ruin their market, they said. 

The court held that “reclaimed” 
fairly describes the product. Any 
prejudice by the public against the 
oil must be borne by the companies, 
said the court, until public confidence 
is gained “through continued ex- 
cellence of product, aided by sub- 
stantial price differential.” 


Frontier Refining Co., of Denver, 
has sold its fleet of transport units 
to a syndicate headed by Sefer 
Markley, widely-known oil transporter 
in the region. 

Others in the syndicate include 
Eldon Johnston of Johnston Fueliners, 
Inc., Newcastle, Wyo, and Howe 
Bryan of Melton Transport Line, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. Mr. Markley operates 
the M & M Truck Line of Wyoming. 

The Frontier fleet, company-op- 
erated for the past 18 months, was 
made up of 30 units, including Diesel 
and gasoline operated tractors, semi- 
trailers and double bottoms. The 
fleet transported gasoline, interme- 
diates, fuel oil, asphalts and crude 
oil. 





More gallons per mile means greater 
profits to the owners of new Butler 
transports. This 7000-gallon transport 
is a million miler of the future. Campbell 
Oil Company, Massillon, Ohio, is the owner. 








times around the world... 
-- AN ttl going strong [ 


These BUTLER million milers 
are built better to last longer! 


Not a single leak in 1,500,000 miles of steady service! That's the record 
set by this million miler during 18 years of day-after-day hauling from re- 
finery to Red Cloud or between bulk plant and retail outlets. Peterson Oil 


Company of Red Cloud, Nebraska, is the owner. 
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More than 17 years’ service with only $40 maintenance expense mak 
this Butler million miler an economy champion. In continuous service, it he 
made 25 round trips of 536 miles each month for Allen's service static 
of Raleigh, North Carolina. 


Here’s why BUTLER transports are million milers: 


1. They are designed by experienced transport en- 
gineers who know your problems and offer you 
combined abilities unequalled in the industry. 


2. First-class welders, metal workers, pipers, elec- 
tricians and painters build BUTLER trans- 
ports. These craftsmen are especially trained 
for their work and are tops in their trades. 
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Write teday for 
complete informa- 
tion on Butler mil- 
lion milers. 


3. Each part is designed and constructed to best 
* do the job for which it is intended. Bulkheads 
are flanged, deep-dished and reinforced to con- 
trol surge and resist operational strain. Smooth- 
skin tank shell assures leak-free service and 
prime appearance. 


The best accessory items are used throughout 
Butler transports: moisture and vapor-proof 
wiring in copper tubing, smooth-flow seamless- 
tube piping, large manholes with non-sparking 
fill covers and full-length water-tight flashing 
are typical examples. 


For prompt reply address office nearest you: 





BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7454 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
954 Sixth Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
Dept. 54, Richmond, California 
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Higher Prices Find Going Rough in Some Areas 


Distillate prices were showing definite signs of weak- 
ness in the East the past week, while at the Gulf Coast 
and in the Midwest, reports indicated that refiners were 
having a hard time making their recent burning oil 
price hikes attractive to buyers. 


Increases in prices for other products reported by most 
refiners, following the June 15 crude hike, apparently 
were holding in most cases, although industrial custo- 
mers were not too eager to buy residual fuel at $1.15, 
FOB Group 3, low price quoted by refiners in the Mid- 
Continent and Midwest. 

One of the top price developments during week was 
0.3c to 0.35c decrease reported by Esso Standard in its 
eastern distillate prices. Another one was a 10c advance 
reported by a refiner in his Gulf Coast cargo price for 
No. 6 fuel, which increased the range low to $1.85. 

Esso’s reductions were effective July 2 (see p. 48). 

Reports of foreign products coming into the U. S. 
continued, with unconfirmed report that Italian interests 
have entered ship charter market for a “triangular voy- 
age,” first leg of which would be transporting residual fuel 
oil from Italy to U. 8S. East Coast, North of Hatteras. 

From East Coast, vessel would drop down to Caribbean 
and pick up “speciality” crude for return to Italy. 

In recent past, two cargoes of heavy fuel have been 
arranged for importation to U. S, from France, and a 
third French fuel cargo is said to be under negotiation. 

In other foreign market developments, Esso Export 
Corp. reported 0.25c gal. advance, from 10c to 10.25c, 
in its price for JP-4 fuel in cargo lots, FOB Aruba, N.W.L., 
effective June 30, and increases of 25c bbl. in its prices 
for heavy Diesel fuel for sale into ships’ bunkers, and 
26c for Diesel medium, at principal points in Caribbean, 
effective June 25. 

Petroleos Mexicanos also announced a general advance 
in its ships’ bunkers postings, effective June 29, except 
for Diesel bunker prices at Mexican Gulf ports. 

Bunker “C” prices were up 25c bbl. at Mexican Gulf 
ports, 10c at Pacific Coast ports, and Diesel prices up 
65c bbl. at Pacific ports. New prices follow: 


Diesel 
$3.75° 
3.75* 


Mexican Gulf: 


In one other foreign price development, Esso Stand- 
ard Oil, S. A., reported its ex terminal price for bunker 
“C” fuel deliveries at points in Cuba was advanced 25c 
bbl., to $2.87, at Havana, Matanzas, Cienfuegos, Nuevitas, 
and Santiago de Cuba effective June 24. 

The Argentine Government reported that it was in 
market for 10,000 cubic meters (approximately 2,640,000 


gal.) of solvent bright stock and 500 vis. solvent neutral, 
with bids to be submitted by July 13. Entire quantity 
of bright stock, 4,500 c.m., is for bulk lifting; 2,500 c.m. 
of neutral are required in drums, balance of 3,000 c.m. 
in bulk. 

Meantime, bids for 400 cubic meters (approximately 
105,000 gal.) of Grade 1100 aviation oil submitted to 
Argentine Government agency in New York ranged from 
29.3c to 45c gal., FAS Gulf Coast port, in 55 gal. drums, 
and seven bids were submitted direct to Argentina Gov- 
ernment. 


One of the seven bids submitted direct was from Eng- 
land, but the 29.3c bid received in New York was apparent 
low bid. 


Asiatic bid 29.3c, Commerce Oil 30.73c, Mercury Oil & 
Shipping 30.79c, Penola 33.5c, Sinclair 34c, Sun Oil 32.5c, 
The Texas Co. 45c, Tiona Petroleum 31.51c, and Victory 
Oil 32.45c at New York. 


Seven bids received in Buenos Aires, all FAS U. 8. 
Gulf Coast port except as noted: 

James Arnott & Sons, Ltd., 3s. 244d (equivalent of 
44.9c) gal., FAS Liverpool, Eng., payable in sterling; 
Alliance Oil, 31.5c; Champlin Refining, 29.88c (excep- 
tion taken to specifications); Cities Service, 31c; Colum- 
bus Export, 30.98c; Gulf Oil 30.14c; S. Henle, Inc., 31.6c; 
Petroleum Specialties, 30.12c with drum escalator clause, 
37.07c without drum clause. 

CAMPSA, Spanish petroleum monopoly, also said it 
was in market for 1,000 metric tons (approximately 294,- 
000 gal.) of transformer oil, according to trade reports 
in New York. Monopoly also was said to be seeking two 
550 metric ton lots (total of 294,000 gal.) of cylinder oil, 
one lot of Pennsylvania type, other Mid-Continent type. 
Delivery in steel drums from either Gulf or East Coast, 
with offers to be made by July 10. 


In domestie wholesale markets, suppliers in the East 
(in addition to Esso’s announced reductions) were said 
to be “wavering” on their recent advances in prices for 
kerosine and No. 2 fuel, and it was reported that others 
were “protecting” their customers at “old” prices for 
these products. 

At the Gulf, distillates were subject to “shading,” some 
traders said, in amounts up to 0.25c gal. under 9.5c 
kerosine and 8.5c No, 2 prices that refiners quoted for 
cargo lots. Unconfirmed reports said that two cargoes 
of No. 2 fuel were available for July lifting at “0.25c 
off.” 

Midwestern and Mid-Continent refiners also were hav- 
ing some trouble on their distillate prices, and a few 
said they doubted the increases put into effect since 
June 15 would hold. 

Residual prices were generally firm, but demand for 
No. 6 was off in the Mid-Continent, with some northern 
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Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (June 30 through July 6) 


Monday Friday Thursday Wednesday 
duly duly 3 duly 2 daly 1 
N, Tex, (Texas & New M ba 13.75-14.25 3. 75-16. 25 13.75-14.25 13.75-14.25 
W. Tex, (Texas & New Mex. snpt}.: 13.5 13.5 13.5 S 
E. Tex. ( TOSP.) cccsscseseeses 13.5 i3:8 13.5 13.5 13.5 


Motor Gaseline 90 Oct, soe . 
Okla., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) ........ (2)12.5-12.875 
Okla.’ (6)12.375-12.875(2)  (6)12.375-12.875(2) (6)12.375-12.875(2) (6)12.375-12.875(2) 
n (4)12.375-12.875(2)  (4)12.375-12.875(2) (4)12.375-12.875(2) (4)12.375-12.875(2) 
shpt.).. 13-13.75(2) 13-13.75(2) 13-13.75(2) 14-13.7542) 
& New Mex. shpt.).. 13-13.75 13-13.75 13-13.75 13-13.75 
(2)13- “13.75 (2)13- 13.75 (2)13-13.75 (2)13-13.75 


Tuesday 
dune 30 


Motor Gasoline 93 Oct. (Premium): 13.75-14.25 
13.5 


(2) 12.5-12.875 
(6)12.375-12.875(2) 
(4)12.375-12.875(2) 
13-13.75(2) 
13-13.75 
(2)13-13.75 
13 


(2)12.5-12.875 (2)12.5-12.875 (2)12.5-12.875 


DR.) seecceceseeses 


: k Tnsp 
Gent. Ww. “Tex (Truck Tnsp.) .......- 


Motor Gasoline 88 Oct, (Premium): 
N, Tex, (Texas & New Mex. shpt. fer 12.75 12.75 , 12.75 
W. Tex, (Texas & New Mex. snpt.) 13 13 13 13 
E, Tex, (Truck Tosp.) o6¢ semesters 11.75 11.75 . 11.75 


Motor Gasoline 84 Oct, yo Ces 
Okla., Group 3 (Ok) 
Okla.” Group 3 oe (7)11.375-11.625 
Midwestern (Group (6)11.375-11.625 

(Texas 2 New a _ shpt. je 11.75-12.7 
wv. Tex. Texas & New Mex. shpt.). 11.75-12.25 
E, Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) ...... 11.75-12.25 


Motor Gasoline 82 Oct. (Regular): 


N. Tex. (Texas & New Mex, shpt.)..  (2)11.75-12.25 (2)11.75-12.25 (2)11.75-12.25 (2)12. 15- 12.25 
E. Tex. (Truck ) 10.75 10.75 10.75 


Tnsp. Ceecece 7 
Cent. W. Tex. .) Seeds 11.75 11.75 it: i 11.75 


Motor Gasoline 60 Oct. M & below: 


Okla., Group 3 (Okla, shpt.) ........ 0.625-11.125 10.625-11.125 
Okla.. Group 3 (Northern shpt.) ..... 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) ......... 
& New Mex. shpt.). 
penes & : & New Mex, shpt.). 


 € 
Gent. W. Tex, (Truck Tasp.}” eeccvees 


Metor Gasoline 92 Oct, (Premium): 
New York harbor 


(2)11.5-11.625 (2)11.5-11.625 


Pt.) ceeceees 


s S oo ). 


(2)11.75-12.25 
10.75 


10.625-11,125 
10.5-10.875(2) 
10.625-10.875 
10.75-11.8 
11.25-11.5 
10.5-11.125 
11 


10.625-11.125 
10.5-10.875(2) 
s¥.625-10.875 
10.75-11.8 


11.25-11.5 
$-5-01.238 


10.625-11, 125 
10.5-10.875 





Baltim eoceee 
Baltimore, eEtYr cess 


Motor Gasoline 90 Oct, (Premium): 
New York harbor eecvccecce eee snes odes . 04 gees 
New York harbor, barges ee . . . 213.5 


Motor Gasoline 86 Oct. te: 
New York nathor; : 

or ee eee ed 
Philadelphia...’ rereecen 
Philadelphia, Sangre 900 60cescepe covse 


14.15-14.6 
12-14.1 
(2)14.5-14.6 
14.4 
(2)13.4-14.8 
13.4 


14.15-14.6 
12.5-14.1 
(2)14.5-14.6 


(2)13.4-14.8 
13.4 


14.15-14.6 14. - “ 6 
12.5-14.1 12.5- 
(2)14.5-14.6 (2)14.5- its 
14.4 


14.4 
(2)13.4-14.8 (2)13.4-14.8 
13.4 13.4 


14.15-14.6 
«12.5-14.1 
(2)14.5-14.6 


14.4 
(2)13.4-14.8 
13.4 





Motor er Gasetine: 

Western Penna., ae necyreanne 
90 Oct. (Prem 
86 Oct. Cheauiae,” ° 

Western oe — City: 
90 Oct. 


15.1542) 


15.15(2 
{3} 14.15(2) 


14.15(2) 


15.15(2) 
14.15(2) 


15.15(2) 
14.15(2) 


15.15(2) 
14.1542) 


15.15(2) 


15.15(2 
} «14.15(3)* 


14.1513) 


15.15(2) 
14.15(3) 


15.15(2) 
14.15(3) 


15.15(2) 
14.15(3) 


Western Penna., Pittsburgh: 
90 Oct. (Prem.) .... .... os ee 15.75 15.75 
86 Oct, (Regulars 14.5 14.5 


* Correct for June 29 also; shown incorrectly in July 1 NPN. 


15.75 15.75 15.75 
14.5 14.5 14.5 





industrial customers looking more toward coal rather 
than pay $1.15, Group 3,.which was the low asked by 
most refiners. 

Gasoline was said to be in good demand generally, 
with prices “holding,” although low octane gasolines 
at the Gulf were “not responding” to recent crude hike, 
according to several trade sources. 

LP-gas, one of the few products for which prices have 
not advanced since June 15 crude hike, continued about 
the same (see p. 37), and natural gasoline also was still 
quoted at 5.5c, Group 3, and 5c, Breckenridge, by Mid- 
Continent manufacturers. 

One retail gasoline war—at Denver, Colo.—was show- 
ing signs of ending, with reports that some major and 
private brand stations were posting “normal” prices. 

Several major brand stations posted 21c for regular, 
while a few private brand stations advanced to 18.9c 
and 19.4c, which trade sources said were “normal” for 
Denver area. 

Some major brand outlets were still posting 15.5c, 
private brands 13.9c, for regular at end of week, how- 
ever. 

Above prices at Denver are ex 8c state and federal 
taxes. 


ATLANTIC COAST 
Distillate Prices Unsettled 


The unique situation of three levels of distillate fuel 
oil prices—0.6c per gal. apart—was the way principal 
suppliers left the eastern seaboard terminal markets 
prior to the three-day July 4 holiday. Trading generally 
was at a standstill pending a settling out of price ad- 
vances made since the crude oil hike, particularly prices 
for No. 2 fuel. 

Reductions in distillate prices by Esso Standard on 
July 2 ranging from 0.3 to 0.35c at eastern points (0.45c 
at New Haven) was the second level of quotations to 
be posted by a major marketer since the June 15 crude, 
the third level being the “old” prices at which one major 
marketer continued to offer, this company having made 
no changes in prices since the crude boost. 

Esso’s new tank car prices for No. 2 fuel, after reduc- 
tions, were: New York, 10c; Albany, 10.3c; Baltimore, 
10.1c; Boston, 10.2c; Charleston, 10.2c; New Haven, 
10.1¢; Norfolk, 10.05c; Philadelphia, 10.1c; Portland, 10.3c; 
Providence, 10.2c; and Wilmington, 10.2c. 

The confusion in distillate prices was especially ap- 
parent at New York Harbor where it was said that buy- 
ers were holding off making purchases “until they knew 
where the bottom was.” Esso’s new barge price for No. 
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Explanations of Price Tables 


The reader’s attention is directed to the fol- 
lowing explanations which apply to the Sum- 
mary of Daily Gasoline Prices appearing on page 
35 and the price tables appearing on pages 38-43 
of this issue. 

The letter “X” indicates a change in prices; if 
the change is on the low of the price range, the 
“X” is adjacent to the low; if the change is on 
the high of the price range, the “X” is adjacent 
to the high; a change from one flat price to a 
higher or lower flat price, or elimination of the 
low of a price range, is indicated with an “X” 
to the left of the new price; elimination of the 
high of a price range is indicated with an “X” 
to the right of new price. 

Parenthetical figures indicate number of com- 
panies quoting when two or more companies 
quoted the price shown. In the Gulf Coast Cargo 
table on p. 41 all prices reported are shown. In 
all other tables, only the lows and highs of 
the ranges of prices are shown; no attempt is 
made to show prices within the lows and the 
highs, and therefore no attempt is made to in- 
dicate the number of companies contacted for 
prices for each product. Nearly 200 primary sup- 
pliers (refiners and tanker terminal operators), 
plus an even larger number of other sources 
(jobbers, compounders, consumers, distributors, 
brokers, tank car marketers, etc.) are contacted 
for prices at regular intervals. 











2 fuel—9.9c less 0.5c summer-fill discount—was 0.35c be- 
low that quoted by the majority of harbor sellers, but 
0.25c higher than price of one major and several Inde- 
pendents. 

“Nothing will be done until the prices level out,” was 
the comment most frequently heard in trade circles. And, 
considering the high level of distillate inventories, plus 
the fact that these products are in the “off” season, the 
situation of “leveling out” may take a long time, it was 
said. 

Sales of gasoline picked up substantially during June, 
according to several reports. One major said his volume 
from June 1 to June 15 was 15% over the same period 
a year ago. 

Heavy fuel oils were quiet. While no “discounts” were 
reported at the tank car and barge levels of supply, it 
was said that cargo lots were available at New York 
Harbor at delivered prices below those prevalent in most 
supply contracts ($2.10 per bbl. at New York). 


GULF COAST 
Heavy Fuel Prices Up 10c 


Quotations for bunker “C” fuel in cargo lots at the 
Gulf were up 10c per bbl. the past week, and prices for 
top-quality gasolines continued firm. On the other hand, 
distillate quotations eased—even prior to reductions along 
the East Coast announced by Esso Standard late in the 
week—and consensus was that buyers were refusing to 
pay 9.5c for spot kerosine or 8.5c for No, 2. 


Heavy fuel prices were up 10c, when the lone refiner 
who had been quoting $1.75 advanced to $1.85, same as 
quoted by the majority of other sellers in the cargo trade. 
One cargo of bunker “C” fuel was reported sold at a flat, 
but undisclosed, price. 

Trading continued in the quiet phase that has prevailed 
in the cargo market ever since the crude oil price hike. 
In addition to the seasonal slackness in inquiry for cargo 
quantities, buyers have been watching markets generally 


with an eye to determining at what levels prices will 
“settle out.” 

There were reports that No. 2 fuel in spot lots could 
be found at “0.25c off” for loading in July, and trade 
sources say this probably will “put a heavy strain” on 
a number of the Independent refiners who are now pay- 
ing from 25c to 35c more for crude oil than they did 
prior to June 15. 

While domestic and export calls for gas oils and No. 
2 fuel were negligible, most refiners said demand for 
top-quality 93 oct. premium gasoline continued at a level 
greater than their producing capacity. This also was 
true to some extent with 87 oct. regular-grade, while lower 
octane grades generally were freely available. 

Aside from the advance in prices for heavy fuel, quo- 
tations reported by refiners for cargo lots were un- 
changed. The opinion was widely held, however, that ad- 
ditional price moves may be in store both for gasoline 
and distillates before product prices “really” reflect the 
crude boost. 


CHICAGO DISTRICT 
Prices Steady; Residual Snug 


Prices remained mostly steady for all products in Chi- 
cago District last week. Residual fuels were snug, de- 
mand for gasoline strong and light fuels quiet. No open 
market trading was reported. 

Prices for range oil widened with 0.125c, advance on 
the high side following 0.5c increase reported by an In- 
dependent terminal operator for both range oil and No. 
2 fuel. Quotations for range oil ranged from 10.875 to 
11.625c, FOB Chicago District, following the advance. 

Despite the lengthening strike of lake tanker crews, 
no refiner had an “immediate” storage problem on his 
hands. In general, refiners were relying on pipe lines, 
tank cars and truck transports, in addition to “juggling” 
refinery and outlying storage space to advantage. 

Although suppliers’ quotations for No. 5 fuel were 
unchanged at 6.75 to 7c, Chicago District, one reseller 
said he had been quoted 7.25c for high-sulfur oil for re- 
sale. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 


Prices Steady in Quiet Week 


Prices were steady for all products in Central Michigan 
at the beginning of July as trading continued quiet. De- 
spite lengthening strike of lake tanker crews, refiners 
disclosed no inter-refinery inquiries even though some 
“Jake front” refiners in the Chicago area said terminal 
supplies of gasoline and light fuels were dwindling. 

Demand for all products showed no change with gaso- 
line call still strong and light fuels quiet. Residuals were 
having a good season as far as road oils are concerned, 
and call from certain industries remained steady. 


MIDWESTERN (Chicago-E. St. Lovis Area) 
Railroad Pays $1.05 for No. 6 Fuel 


Principal price development in the Midwest last week 
was a railroad’s “signing up” at $1.05, Group 3, for No. 6 
fuel for July shipment. Low-sulphur No. 6 fuel remained 
tight in open market and No. 5 fuel was reported “par- 
ticularly scarce.” Refiners’ prices were unchanged. 

The railroad disclosed it had filled part of its 300,000- 
bbl. July order at $1.05, Group 3, up from $0.90 in June. 
In cases where refiners refused to lower their prices 
from $1.15, road said it would “work off” line storage. 
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Refiners’ prices for No, 6 fuel continued to range from 
$1.05 to $1.30, Group 3. 

As strike of lake tanker crews entered its third week, 
refiners said gasoline inventories were tightening at some 
lake terminals and others already were operating from 
“low” supply positions. 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Pittsburgh District Prices Higher 


Refiners in Pittsburgh district increased their prices 
for light products the last week in June to bring them 
in line with Bradford-Warren and Oil City districts and, 
in general, Western Penna, refiners were optimistic about 
bulk lube activity picking up. 

Kerosine and No. 2 fuel were quoted higher in lower 
field with kerosine up 0.3c on the low to 12c and No. 2 
up 0.6c to 11.25c. Stoddard solvent also was boosted 
to 16c flat. 

Refiners said demand for bulk lubricating oils was 
picking up and prices were firm at 23c for 25 p.t. bright 
stock and 25c for 200 vis. neutral. Cylinder oil prices 
also were firmer and CAMPSA, Spanish petroleum mo- 
nopoly, reportedly was in the market for, among other 
items, 500 metric tons (approximately 147,000 gals.) of 
Pennsylvania type cylinder stock. 

End of week found petrolatum refiners talking price 
increases, and one said he was trying to get 0.25c Ib. 
more on all grades although without, as yet, any change 
in his posted price schedule. Wax was another still tight 
product but prices were unchanged with white crude 
scale quoted by four refiners at 5c in tank cars, the field. 

While the business reportedly was to have been closed 
by the end of June, trade sources late the past week 
said that contracts still had not been awarded against 
Italian requirement for 500 tons of Pennsylvania cylin- 
der oil, or against Spanish monopoly requirement for 
400 tons of crude petrolatum and 1,500 tons of refined 
white paraffin wax. 


MID-CONTINENT 
Residual Fuel Brings Higher Prices 


Residual fuel prices ranged higher in North and West 
Texas, and four refiners reported increases in their South 
Texas lubricating oil quotations the past week. Other- 
wise, Mid-Continent refiners generally reported no price 
changes, although buyers were not rushing forward to 
pay the higher prices majority of refiners started quot- 
ing following June 15 crude price increase. 

Only one product—high sulfur No, 6 fuel—showed up 
at a “discount” last week, buyers said, and refiners were 
generally asking at least $1.00, Group 3, for resale on it. 
Low sulfur No. 6 was said to be firm at $1.15, and gaso- 
line prices were described as steady in most cases. 

Traders the past week described market as being in a 
“holding period,” with refiners refusing in most cases 
to offer price “discounts,” buyers generally refusing to 
make new purchases at levels most refiners were quoting. 

Inquiry was in market for various products, but in 
most cases, buyers were looking for “bargains,” refiners 
said. A few of these buyers sought prompt material, but 
others were asking for winter distillates and residual to be 





NPN Gasoline Index 


Cents Per Gal. 
Dealer T.W. 

July 6 16.39* 
Month Ago 15.38 
Year Ago .. 15.36 

Dealer index is an average of dealer tank wagon prices 
ex tax in 50 cities 

Tank car index is weighted average of following wholesale 
markets for regular-grade gasoline, FOB refineries or ter 
minals: Okla., Midwest, W. Penna., Calif. N. Y. Harbor 
Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Boston and Gulf Coast 

“Correct for June 29 also 














Crude Oil Prices 


Complete crude price schedules are published in 
this issue on p. 44-45. 
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shipped late in summer or fall, “at discounts from to- 
day’s prices,” refiners said. 


Gasoline withdrawals at northern pipe line terminals 
were good during week, and most refiners said their 
local gasoline sales remained good. Regular contract 
business also was said to be “moving on schedule” in most 
cases. 


In West Texas, No. 6 fuel ranged from $1.65 to $1.90, 
when one refiner withdrew his $0.90 quotation, while in 
North Texas, 30c bbl. hike reported by one refiner in- 
creased range low to $1.20. 


Three refiners during week raised their South Texas 
lubricating oil quotations in amounts ranging from ic 
to 1.75c, but lows of price ranges for these products were 
unchanged. 


LP-Gas Prices Continue Unchanged 


LP-gas is one of the few products for which prices have 
not advanced since June 15 crude hike, according to re- 
ports in the Mid-Continent July 1. Most producers con- 
tinue to quote 3.5c for propane, and 3.75c for butane-pro- 
pane mix and butane, Group 3. 


Seasonal factors preclude advances at this time, some 
producers say, adding that increases to reflect higher 
crude and condensate costs “are out of question” until 
current surpluses have been worked off, probably ‘not be- 
fore fall. 


Inquiry for spot quantities reportedly is slack, with out- 
put for most part either going to contract customers or 
into underground storage. 


Crude Price Index Increases 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ wholesale oil price 
index reflected crude price increases for the first time 
during week ended June 30, At same time, however, bu- 
reau revised index for week ended June 23 to incorporate 
all crude increases and bring current index up to 121.1 
from pre-increase reading of 111.8. 


Additional product price increases, in conjunction with 
crude hikes, brought over-all index to 116.2% for week 
ended June 30, up 18% from week ago. Following is 
complete index, based on Platt’s Oilgram quotations, for 
comparative weeks (1947-49 equals 100): 


| Change 
June 23 to 
duly 1 dune 30 

1952 1953 

Crude and products ...... 109.5 +18 

CURES. inns ck 0Gred bons node . 109.0 

Refined petroleum ...... 109.8 
SND. nae pt ndvwon 0 dels . 115.0 
OID we ascusddbcccesee . 111.6 
Distillate fuels ......... 2 111.9 
Residual fuels .......... 89. 8 91.0 
Lubricating oils Soe : 98.5 
Natural gasoline .... 9.£ 79.5 


to oa bo Oo 


* Revised 
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Prices at Refineries and Terminals and by Tank Wagon 


Prices herewith are reproduced from Platt’s OILGRAM Daily Oil 
Price Service, associated with National Petroleum News, whose rep- 
resentatives in all NPN-OILGRAM offices devote their time exclusively 


to reporting oi] industry prices everywhere. 


Prices shown in tables are sales prices or quotations or genera] offers 
or posted prices by refiners, by pipeline terminal operators, and by 
tanker terminal operators; for current sales and shipments; for the busi- 
ness day or period stated; except Tank Wagon prices, prices are for 
bulk lots such as tank car, truck transport, barge; prices applying to 
barges or cargoes or truck transport lots only, so designated; FOB re- 
fineries or terminals; in cents per gal., except per bbl. where $ sign is 
shown; wax and petrolatums in cents per pound; ex all fees and taxes; 
for crude oil and its products lawfully produced and transported; re- 
ported as received by OILGRAM and National Petroleum News but not 
guaranteed; for subscribers’ private use only and not for resale or 


GASOLINE 


ORLA., Group 3 (Okla, shpt.) 

90 Ort. Prem, (2)12.5-12.875 
84 Oct. Reg. (2)11.5-11.625 
60 Oct. M & below 10.625~11.125 


OKLA., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 

90 Oct. Prem. ............€6)12.375-12.875(2) 
84 Oct. Reg. ... (7)11.375-11.625 
60 Oct. M & below 10.5-10.875(2) 


MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 

90 Oct, Prem. e+ eeee €4)12.375-12.875(2) 
84 Oct. Reg. .............(6)11.375-11.625 
60 Oct. M & below 10.625-—10.875 


N. TEX. (Texas & New Mex, shpt.) 

93 Oct, Prem, 13.75—14.25 
GO Cot. POM. .ccccccccces 13-13.75(2) 
88 Oct. Prem 12.75 
O6 Oct, TB occceectesess 11.75-12.7 

82 Oct. Reg. .........+++. (€2)11.75-12.25 
60 Oct. M & below ...... 10.75~-11.8 


W. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 
93 Oct. Prem, 
90 Oct, Prem 
88 Oct. Prem. 
oo SR Frere 
60 Oct. M & below ........ 


13.5 
13-13.75 
13 
11.75-12.25 
11.25-11.5 


Fe. TEX. (Truck transport lots) 

93 Oct. Prem ee cesses 13.5 

90 Oct, Prem, ........++.. (2)13-13.75 
1 


1.75 

11.75-12.25 

10.75 
10.5-11.125 


OENT. W. TEX, (Truck transport lots) 
OO Gok, DUG. . cccccececes 13 
82 Oct. Reg. 11.75 
60 Oct, M & below 11 


ARK, (For shipment to Ark. & La.) 

90 Oct, Prem. 13 

80 Oct. Reg. eee 11.75 
60 Oct. M & below 10.625 


KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 


90 Oct. Prem. ..........+.. 12.563-12.625 
88 Oct. 12.563-13.375 
84 Oct. 11.563-11.75 
82 Oct 11.563-12.375 
60 Oct 10.6—11.625 


WESTERN PENNA, 

Bradford-Warren: 

90 Oct. Prem, 

86 Oct. Reg. 

Om Clty: 

90 Oct. Prem. . 15.15(2) 

86 Oct. Reg. «14.15(3)* 

Pittaburch: 

80 Cot, Prem. ...ccccccccs 15.75 

86 Oct. Reg. 14. 
*Correct for June 29 also; shown incorrectly 

in July 1 NPN. 


15.15(2) 
14.15(2) 


OHTO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 


14.5 


refineries) 
(2)14.5-15.25 
14.25-14.75 
(2)13.5-14.125 
13.25(2) 


90 Oct. 
86 Oct. 
84 Oct. 
82 Oct. 


PRICES IN EFFECT JULY 6 


Service invoice. 


CALIFORNIA 


Tas Angeles Dist.: 
OA Cet, Prem, ..... 2005. 
80 Oct. Reg. 


€2114,1-1%.1 
(2)13.1-15.6(2) 
San Francisco Dist.: 


@n Oct. Prem, ...... 
80 Oct. Reg. 


17.85-18.6 
15.85-16.1 


San Joaquin Valiey Dist.: 
90 Oct. Prem. 
80 Oct. Reg 


17.85-18.6 
15.85-16.1 


KEROSINE, GAS & FUEL OILS 


OKLA., Group 3 (Okla, shpt.) 
41-43 w.w. g.8 
Oe Sara 8.8 
Range oil eo saueee &.8 
58 & above D.I_ Diesel... .(2)8.6 5 
No. 1 fuel bedovcceset 8.625-8.875(5) 
No, 2 fuel 8-9 
st’ Ge ~ awere es 60 ccntil 8(2) 
No. 6 fuel $1.05—1.30(2) 


9.25% 
9. 


5- 
5~— 
5 
5 
5~ 


OKLA., Group 3 (Northern shkpt.) 
41-43 ww. .. (58. 875-9. 25x 
42-44 ww. ‘e . (5)8.875-9.375x 
Seer 8.625-9 
58 & above D.I. Diesel.... (3)8.625-9.375 
, f (5)8.625-8.875(2) 
. (6)8-8.25 
~ (2)7.75-8 
$1.05-1.30(2) 


MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 

41-43 w.w. . (3)8.875~-9.25x% 
42-44 w.w. (4)8.875-9. 25x 
Range oi! .. ‘ s+ cose coe 

58 & above D.I. Diesel.... (3)8.625-8.875(2) 
= SB Barer ae . (5)8.625-8.875 
No, 2 fuel (5)8-8.125 
No. 6 fuel $1.05-1.30 


N. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 

41-43 w.w. 9.2-10.25 
42-44 ww. 9.625 
58 & above D.I. Diesel. ... (2)9-9.75(2) 
No, 6 fuel eee ee ee ome €2)$1.20-1.75 


W. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 

on Ars eae 9.25 

42-44 ww. ‘ ‘ 9.75-10.75 

No, 1 fuel 9.25-—10.25 

No, 2 fuel 9.25-9.75 
6 fuel x$1.65-1.90 


FE, TEX, (Truck transport lots) 
9-9.75(2) 


KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 
hy DEN 9.125~-10.25 
52 & below D.I, Diesel.... 9-9.6 
58 & above D.I. Diesel.... 9-9.375 
No. (2)8.875-10 
No. 

No. 

No. 


Price Service, Inc., 


distribution or publication. During period of short supply, some sellers 
and at times all sellers, withhold quotations to new customers or the 
posting of firm prices but give OILGRAM the prices they otherwise 
would quote to the trade in general and which they confine to their 
regular customers only, and such prices appear in the price tables. 
Gasoline ratings are by ASTM Research Method 
ratings, except where letter M is used to indicate that octane rating is 
by ASTM Motor Method. For further details of price conditions apply 
to any NPN—OILGRAM office or see back of any OILGRAM Price 


are minimum 


For complete price service delivered daily from nearest OILGRAM 
publishing office, New York. Cleveland and Houston, address Platt’s 
1213 West 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. Annual 
Subscription rate in U. S.: $150 per year, payable in advance. 


ARK, (For shipment to Ark, & La.) 
SB-46 WW, cocccrcenseccs 9.375 
Tractor fudl ......cc0se00. 10.25 
52 & below D.I. Diesel.... 9 

58 & above D.I. Diesel.... 9.375 
No. fuel iepkaeeles 8.5 
No. GOR 2s ockwesidcciacs 8.125 
No. BO cccddccccovcee $1.90 
No. 5B fUel ....sccceveces $1.70 
Wie BGR - doe od seoe cites $1.55 


WESTERN PENNA* 

Bradford-Warren: 

Kerosine .... Se eaeebes 11.85-12.1 

55 cetane Diesel es 11.6(2) 

No. 2 fuel . (2)11.35-11.6 

| tg " BR eee 11.35(2) 

36-40 gravity fuel ........ 10.85 

mi City: 

Kerosine setae oe é4ae 

50 cetane Diesel .......... 1 

No, 1 fuel 11.35-11.75 

No, 2 fuel wake demos 11.1-11.35 

Wo. 3 TUGb ..c ces ceees 11.1 

36-40 gravity fuel ........ 11,1 

Pitt«hurch: 

TROTOUEMS cs cccc steer nnecns 

50 cetane Diesel 

No. 1 fuel 

ee a. Beep pew eres ss 

36-40 gravity fuel ........ 
* Prices of some refiners are subject to 0.5¢ 

gal, summer-fill discount. 


11.85-12.25 
11 


(2)12-12.25 
11.25 


11.75 
- (3)11.25-11.35x 
11.25 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
‘FOB Central Michigan refineries.) 
Ee See 12. 
46-49 w.w. kero. ......+. 
P.W. distillate ..........+. 
No. 2 fuel 

No. 3 fuel . ceaetecess 
WG OE. acs vscccesce 
No. 5 fuel . 

No, 6 fuel 


11,175-11.7 
(2)8.25-10 
(4)6.75-8.25 

(3)6.5-8 


OHTO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 

Kerosine 

No. 1 fuel “ 
Se 2 Serre 
Diesel (Light & Med.).... 
CALIFORNIA 

San Joaquin Valley Dist.: 
40-43 w.w. 

Heavy fuel (PS 400) 

Light fuel (PS 300) . 
Diesel fuel (PS 200) 
Stove dist. (PS 100) 

San Francisco Dist.: 

40-43 w.w, 

Heavy fuel (PS 400) 


Stove dist. 

Los Angeles Dist.: 

40-43 w.w. (2)13.8-14.3 

Heavy fuel (PS 400) $1.80-2.10 
$2.25-2.30(3) 
10.25-13.2 


Stove dist. (PS 100) .... 10.5-14.7 


NATURAL GASOLINE 


(Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to biend- 
ers on freight basis shown below. Shipments 
may originate in any Mid-Continent manufac- 


5.5( Quotations) 
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LUBRICATING OILS 
WESTERN PENNA. 


Prices are for sales made, or offers reliably 
. to jobbers & compounders only. 
Viseous Neutrais—No. 3 col. Vis, at 70° F. 200 
itt one aoe) 420-425 fi. 
Bt. cccvee 


10 p.t. 


25 p.t. (5)23-28 
(2)18-19 
(2)19-20 
(2)21-22(2) 
26(2) 


Stocks 
600 s.r, filter’bl 


MIDCONTINENT LUBES 


FOB Tulsa basis, for domestic shipment only. 
Bright Stocks, vis. at 210° Neutrals, vis. at 
100°, 0-10 p.p. 


Neutral Oils—Conventional 


86-110 vis. 
150 vis. 


3 
ae " Stock—Conventional 
200 vis. D: 
10-25 p D.P. 
150-160 vis. 
0-10 p. ar 
10-25 p.p. 
120 vis. D: 
PD WA * « 00 bs cide does 18.5-19.5 
(2)23-24(3) 


(2)14-15(3) 
(2)14.5-15.5(3) 
(2)15.5-16.5(2) 


Oylinder Stocks 
600 s.r., Olive green ...... 16 


Stock—Soivent 
150-160 vis. 0-10 p. p., 95 v.1, 
Neutral vent (95 v.! 


GULF COAST—Solvent Refined Lubes. 
From Mid-Continent grade crude, Prices FOB 
ship at Gulf for export. 
stock—Vis, at 710° 
150-160 vis., 0-10 pour 


(Vis. at 100° F. FOB S. Tex., refineries for 
domestic and/or export shipment.) 


%12.25(8) 
13.7516) 
x14.75(6) 
«15.75(6) 
x16.75(6) 
«17.25-17.75(5) 
«18-18.75(5) 


«12.25(5)* 

«13.75(6) 

«14.75(6) 

db ds chebatacese «15.75(6) 

750 Jihavwdubiees st x16.75(6) 

1200 Véabodececessoes x17.25-17.75(5) 

2000 5-6 x18-18.75(5) 

* Correct price for June 29 was 10.5~- 
12.25(5); shown incorrectly in July 1 NPN, 


PETROLATUMS 


WESTERN PENNA. 
(Bbis., carloads; tank car, 
Snow white . 

Soft white . 

Lily white . 

Cream white 

Soft yellow 

Light amber 

Amber 


1 tol 
1) 
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Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


PRICES IN EFFECT JULY 6 
NAPHTHAS & SOLVENTS 


(FOB Group 3) 
Stoddard solvent ..... 
Cleaners naphtha 
V.M.&P. naphtha 
Mineral spirits 
Rubber solvent 
Lacquer diluent 
Benzol diluent 


KANSAS (Fer Kans. Dest’s. only) 


Stoddard solvent ......+++.. 11.8 


12.375(3) ATLANTIO COAST 
12.875(2) 
12.875(4) V.M.aP. 
11.875(4) Naphtha 
12.875(3) New York 
13.375—14.125(2) Harbor 
(2)14.125-14.625 Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
y Boston 
petra rae ae Providence .... 
om City: 
Stoddard solvent .......... 15 


Pittsburgh: 
Stoddard solvent .......... 


Mineral 
Spirtts 
17-18(3) 16-17(4) 
. wlT7.5¢4) 

17.5-18.5(3)  16.5-17.5(4) 
AR 16 .5-17.5(2)x 


usec) LPG PRICES 
OHIO—Quotations of S.O. Ohio for delivery to 


Ohio points: (Of refiners, FOB refineries, in cents per gal. 
V.M.&P. naphtha . 2 «18.0 tank cars or transport trucks) 
Minera! spirits & stoddard Commercial 
solvent ... os , «17.0 District Propane 
Rubber solvent «15.875 N. ¥. Harbor .... 


Philadelphia ..... 
Baltimore ...+.+++ 
Hastings ...+s+-. 
Guif Coast 
Houston 


Industrial 
Propane 


E. TEXAS (Truck Trnspt. lots) 


8 
8(3) 
Stoddard solvent ard 


8 
(3) 
12.25 aie “0 
3625(2) 
3.625 

7 


3 '625(2) 


CENT. W. 3.625 


Stoddard 


TEX. 
solvent 


(Truck Traspt. lots) 


11.5 





"Install ote fuel oil | 
ore tha “apie Bale tn 2 babe” 


— pe meee es Supply House. 
Mie SCULLY SIGNAL COMPANY oar ist Ste 
customer tanks 


Conodion Licensee: EMPIRE BRASS MFG. CO. LTD, Toronto, Ontario tank installations 








Marketer of Petroleum Products 


NEW ENGLAND PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


New York Boston 














OTEC 


tection .. 


Mir. Jobber... Are You Protected ?... 
UNITED’s customers ehjoy real pro- 
. First, an established supply of 100% Pure 
Pennsylvania Lubricating Oils; second, the assurance 
that UNITED does not compete against its customers; 
third, consistently fair prices ... Why not learn what 
UNITED’s policy of protection can mean to you? 


Write for free, illustrated book, “A Story of Progress”. 





THE WORLD'S -100% PURE PENNSYLVANIA OIL 





MEMBER 7.G.C._O.A. PERMIT No. 24 


UNITED REFINING COMPANY, WARREN, PA. 


39 





OtllL PRICE SECTION 





WAX 


WESTERN PENNA, (T.C., In Bulk) 
White Crude Scale: 

122-124 A.m.p ; 544) 
124-126 A.m.p enone 5(4) 


SEABOARD 
Melting points are AMP, 3° higher than 
EMP. Prices are for carioad lots. Domestic 
prices ate FOB refinery; scale in bags or 
bbis.; fully refined, slabs loose. Export prices 
are FAS; scale in bags or bbis., fully refined 
in bags or cartons 
Crude Seate N.Y. Domestic 
124-126 white 6.1(2) 


at Refined: 

123-5 .... -95 
BBE Sccces .95(3) 
—— errr -95(3) 
1s0-3 pave 


N.Y. Export 
5.5-6.1(2) 


.05(3) 
-05(3) 
.05(3) 
.05(2) 
0.05 


CHICAGO DISTRICT PRICES 


Prices to jobbers & distributors in tank car 
and/or truck transport lots FOB refineries. 
pipe line terminals and inland waterway barge 
terminals. 


Motor Gasoline 

90 Oct. Prem 

84 Oct. Reg 

light Fuel Oils 

Range oil 

No, 2 fuel 

Heavy Fuel Oil« 

No. 5, low sulfur oe. > 5.9 

No, 5, high sulfur . ‘ 3. TE (2) 
5.62 


13.85—14.625 
(4)13,1-13.625 


(2)10.875-11.625 
9.875-10.5(2) 


No. 6, low sulfur 
No. 6, high sulfur 


MEXICAN BUNKER PRICES 


U. 8. DOLLARS PER BBL, OF 159 LITERS 


Bunker C Diesel 
(Ships Bunkers) 
Mexican Gulf 
Tampico d $1.95 $3 
Veracruz 1.95 TTS 
Minatitlan 1.95 3. 


Pacific Coast 
Guaymas . $2.60 
Manzanillo 2.60 
Salina Cruz 2.60 


PACIFIC COAST 


(In Ships’ Bunkers, Diesel Fuel Bunker C Fuel 
or Deep Tank Lots) (P.S. 200) (P.S. 400) 
San Pedro, Calif..+ $4.20(5) $1.80(5) 
San Francisco ‘ 4.41(4) 1.85(4) 
Portiand, Ore, .... 4.62(4) 2.1014) 
Seattle, Wash. .... 4.62(4) 2.10(4) 








This Is Your 
Market Place! 


Write today for Advertising 
Space Rates. 


1213 West Third 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 











Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


PRICES IN EFFECT JULY 6 
ATLANTIC & GULF COASTS 


Prices are of refiners, FOB their refineries & tanker terminals and of tanker terminal operators, 
FOB their terminals. Ships’ bunkers prices are exclusive of lighterage. 


90 Oct. 
Prem. Gasoline Rese Gasoline Rg ne 
aia 15-14.6 

15.3-15.6 "13.5 2.5-14.1 rat 
Albany x16.7(6) ‘ “IE 3tT) ‘wes «(4)11.3-11.65(5) 
Baltimore 14.4-16.6 . (2)13.4-14.8 2 «(4)11.1-11.4545) 

do barges 14.4 ? 13.4 a «(2)11-11.35(2) 
Baton Rouge “pe eon of 10.3 

do barges 
Boston. 
Charleston 
Corpus Christi 
Houston 


Kerosine 
No, 1 Fuel* # 
(2)10.25-11.35(10) 
(2)10.15-11.2519) 


District Prem. Gasoline 
N. Y. Harbor 15.4-15. 
do barges 


«15.2(9) 
(2)13.1-13.25 

11.5-12.5 
: (2)12.25-12.3 
do barges.. x12-12.3 9.625-9.75 
Jacksonville sie’ (2)13.4-13.7(5) 11.8(10) 
Miami ebe's bad 13.7 7 11.8 
Mobile 11.1(4) 
New Haven «(3)11.1-11.5515) 
New Orleans (2)10.3-10.33(2) 

do barges 3.6 2.6 a 10.3 
Norfolk 3.3-1: ; « (3)11.05-11.35(4) 
Pensacola : , . 11.1¢2) 
Philade!phia of 10.85-11.45(6) 

do barges. ; 10.75-11.35(6) 
Pt. Everglades 14.743) 11.815) 
Portland 16.8(4) 11.05-11.6516) 
Providence 16.7(4) - 5.24! 10.95-11.5516) 
Savannah 14.4-14.7#3) 3. 3.7(5) 11.8(7) 
Tampa 14.2-14.6(3) 3.2-13.644) 11.7(8) 
Wilmington, 

N. C x13.9-15.35 


10.95-11.55(10) 
«(3)11-11.3(2) 


9.75-10.25 


«12.9-13.35 «(3)11-11.3(4) 


Diesel Ol light Diesel 
Shore Plants* # Ships’ Bunkers ¢ 
No. 6 Fuel (50 cet., 55 d.i.) (46 cet., 45 4.1.) 


10. 15-10. teeth atte 34-4.49(2) 


Gas House 
No. 2 Fuel*# Gas Oll*# No. 4 Fuel 
N. Y. Harb.(2)9.25-10.35(10) 10.45 (10)§$3.22-3.78 2. 
do barges. (2)9.15-10.25(10) x (10)3.19-3.68 2. 
Albany 10.05-10.65(6) 11.05 3.98 es 10.7 
Baltimore. 9.85-10.45(5) 10.55 3.25(2) 
do barges x9. 85-10.35(2) , 3.19 
Baton Rouge. 9 9.4 
do barges oak + 
Boston .. 9.95-10.55(9) 10.95 
Charleston x(3)10.2-10.5(2) 
Houston 9.125-9.25 ne ee 
do barges 8.5-8,625(2) : 2.60 
Jacksonville 10.9(8) 
Miami 
Mobile 


-11.05(3) ¥ 
«(2)10.5-10.85(3)%(2)4. 34- 4.49(2) 


04 3.74(2) 


: EERE: 


-10.95(3)t x(2)4.38-4.53 
«10.3(2) «4.30(2) 
9(2) 3.7415) 


21 x(3)10.6 


10.916) 4.578(5) 
. 10.9(2) 4.641(3) 
10.2(2) esn% 
New Haven 9.95-10.55(7) ses 2 3.35 oes 
New Orleans 9.1-9.3(2) ane ey 2.42 
do barges 8.7 -~ 2.39 . 
Norfolk .x(3)10,05-10.55(3) 10.75 3.20 2.66 x(2)10. 45-10. 75(2)x(2)4. 34-4 49 
Pensacola 10.2 “ees 
Philadelphia 9.85-10.45(6) 10.55 
do barges 9.75-10.35(5) 
Pt. Everglades 10.9(3)x eS 
Portland 10.05-10.65(6) 11.05 x10.7-11.05(3) 
ProVidence 9.95-10.55(6) 10.95 sibe.c 3.06-3.21(2) %10.6-10.95(3) xt. 53 
Savannah 10.9(7) Shes = 2.80 10.915) 4.578(6) 
Tampa 10.8(5) a 10.8(6) 4.534-4.536(4) 
Wilmington, 
N. C. ..«(3)10.2-10.5(4) 10.5 
(t) Correct for June 29 also; shown incorrectly in July 1 NPN. 


x(3)10.5-10.95(2) Kens 
9.7(3) 3.74(3) 


3.08-3.23(2)  2.84-2.99(5) 10. 25-10.85(5) (2)4,24-4.49(2) 


10.9(4)x 4.641(4) 


«10.3(2) «(2)4.30-4.43 


No. 6 Fuel 
No Sulfur 
Guarantee 


Barges 
2.25(15) 


No. 6 Fuel 
No. 6 Fuel Max. 1% 
Sulfur 


Max. 1% 
Sulfur Barges 
(2)2.35-2.43 (2)2.35-2.40 


Ne. 6 Fuel 
No Sulfur 
Guarantee 
N.Y. Harb. (12)2.28-2.31 
Albany 2.45 ieee eres EP eu0% 
Baltimore .. 2.31(6) 2.2544) 2.43 2.40 2.2514) 
Baton Rouge 1.98 1.95 sees vees 
Boston .... 2.32(6) 2.2915) 2.43 2.44 
Charleston 2.23(2) 2.20(3) eee . 
Corpus Christi 1.98 1.95 
Houston .. 1.95-2.00 1.95(5) 
Jacksonville «2.21(6) «2.18(6) (2)2.17-2.18(4) 
Miami ..... 2.18 2.153) é<we , *2.15(3) 
Mobile ..... »%2.03 2.00 aves biwe 2.00 
New Haven. »2.30(3) 2.27 o tee ‘nee 2.27 
New Orleans 1.98(2) 1.95(2) 1.95(4) 
Norfolk ; 2.26(3) 2.23(4) y ees ry (4)2.23-2. 26x 
Pensacola .. © ie 2.00-2.05 i ee nye 2.00-2.05 
Philadelphia . 2.28(8) 2.2519) 2.43(5) x2,40(5) 2.25(8) 
Pt.Evergiades 2.18(2) 2.15(2) lake een 2.1513) 
Portland 2.32(2) 2.29 2. 
Providence 2.2915) «2.26(4) 
se 2.2044) 
Tampa \. =«2.13(4) 
ed ~ ar seg 
a. 4 
(*) At Atlantic Coast refineries ‘and terminals south of Maryland, and at Tampa, prices of 1 some 
sellers to bulk commercial consumers are 0.15c higher shown 
north of and including Charleston, gas oil and Diesel oil prices, and pri 
for kerosine and No, 2 fuel, are ‘subject to 0.5¢ gal. (21¢ bbl.) summer-fill discount. 


2.25410) x$4.01-4.16(3) 
«4.01-4.16 
1.9542) 3.49 

2.29(5) 
2:20(3) 

(2)1.95-2.10 3.15 
1.95(11) 3.49(5) 


3.49(2) 
x4.01-4.16(3) 
2.47-2.54 2.44 


2. 13(5) 
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Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
PRICES IN EFFECT JULY 6 


GULF COAST—CARGOES, DOMESTIC & EXPORT, ALL PORTS 


Cargo prices are FOB ship at U. 8. Gulf, minimum of 20,000 bbis., and are by refiners only to 
other refiners, export agents, or tanker terminal operators. The figure in parentheses after each 
Price indicates the of r quoting that price. 

Aviation Gasoline (MIL-F-5572) Kerosine & Light Fuels 

Grade 115/145 .... 19.75 41-43 w.w. Kerosine 9.5-9.625(3)-9.75(3) 
Grade 100/130 .... 18.25 No, 2 Fuel 
Grade 91/96 . 17.25 


Motor Gasoline 
93 Oct, Premium. 
12. 75(2) 12.875—-13(2)-13.25(2) 
90 Oct. Premium. 12.25-12.375-12.5 
87 Oct. Regular .. 
11.75(2)—11.875-12(4)—12.25 


83 Oct. ay i 11.25-11.375—-11.5-11.75 Fuels—Cargoes 
79 Oct. son 11-11.125-11.5 Rae 


70-72 Oct, M No. 5 Fuel, 0-10 p.t. 
Leaded .. 10.5-10.75-11(2) Bunker “C” Fuel 





" 8.5(2)-8.625(3)-8.75(4)-8.875 


Diesel & Gas Oils 

43-47 Diesel Index. §8.75(3)-8.875 
48-52 Diesel Index 8.875(3)-—9-9.125 
53-57 Diesel Index. 9(3)~9.25 


2.60-2.65 
1.85(7)-—1.90(2)-—2.00 


MIDDLE EAST CRUDE PRICES 


(Prices are per bbl. of 42 U. 8. gals.” exclusive of local port or other governmental charges, sales 
taxes, etc., if any; FOB loading port indicated, for gravities shown; 2c per bbl, differential per 
degree of gravity applies for gravities below and above those shown) 


Posted export prices of Socony-Vacuum Overseas Supply Co, for sale in cargo lots: 
Type of Price API Effective 

; Per Bbl. Loading Port Date 
$1.75 Ras Tanura, Saud! Arabia Nov. 1, 1950 
2.29 Sen — Feb. 5, 1953 
1.67 Fao, x Dec. 24, 

2.29 Tripoli, red sbanon/Banias, Syria Feb. 5, 

1.81 Umm Said, Qatar 39-39.9 Nov. 1, 


Posted export prices of Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Ltd., for sale in cargo lots: 
Kuwait $1.50 Mina-al-Ahmadi, Kuwait 31-31.9 Apr. 
Iraq (Persian Gulf) 1.75 Fao, Iraq 36-36.9 Apr. 1, 1953 
Iraq (Hastern 
Mediterranean) 2.29 Tripoli, Lebanon/Banias, Syria 36-36.9 Apr. 1, 1953 


VENEZUELAN CRUDE PRICES 


Prices are of Creole Petroleum Corp. for sale and/or purchase of cargo-lot quantities FOB 
deepwater terminals at ports named, and are subject to crude availability and company’s require- 
ments; 2c per bbl. differentia) per degree of gravity applies for gravities below and above those 
shown, except for Lagunillas Heavy for which price shown applies regardless of gravity. Price 
applicable for each cargo is that in effect at time vessel tenders for loading. For purchases made 
in fields, prices shown are basis for such purchases with deductions being made for terminaling 
and pipe line services in accordance with published tariffs. Purchases not subject to contracts with 
Venezuelan government are made at prices established by schedule shown below less ic per bbl. 

Price Effective 
Crude FOB Date 
Bachaquero ast wee y Las Piedras or Amuay 
Tia Juana Heavy . , Amuay June 23, 1953 
Lagunillas Heavy ..... . Las Piedras or Amuay Oct. 11, 1952 
Tia Juana Medium .... ’ . Amuay June 23, 1953 
Tia Juana 102 L.P. ... . 54 Amuay June 23, 1953 
Tia Juana Light ...... . . Amuay June 23, 
Mara a 5 Las Piedras or Amuay June 23, 
Cumarebo ’ Tucupido June 23, 
Puerto La Cruz June 23, 
Puerto La Cruz June 23, 
Puerto La Cruz June 23, 
Puerto La Cruz June 23, 
Caripito June 23, 
Caripito June 23, 
Capure (Pedernales) June 23, 


June 23, 1953 


Oficina 

Mulata 

Jusepin 

Quiriquire 

Tembiador 

Pedernales ............ 20-20.9 


AVIATION GASOLINE PRICES 


(Prices are for tank cars, barges or truck transport lots; aviation gasoline meet specification 

MIL-F-5572, unless otherwise noted.) 

District Grade 91/96 Grade 80 
ee rE cere 9 oS 7 «18.1(2) x17. 

Pe BEMMS.® 2 o's se c's wowace’ ietrasn 9.7 «18.2 x7. 
Baltimore, Md. ....... SENDS ecbieee 4 «18.1 x17. 

PO, | WES Web a RSs ne wenpesenwes ’ «18.1 x17. 
Cee, Ge Ge 8 esis occ cans eters J «18 x17. 

New Orleans, La. (Baton Rouge) .... . x17 «16. 

Houston, Texas ...........+..+. ew : ‘ 15 15-16. 5x 


Buffalo Cleveland Toledo 
08 Oct. Premium ..........s--.«« 216.8 
86 Oct. psp wed : paved «15.9(2) 
Kerosine Ste es 
Diesel Fuels 


12.45-13.05(3) .... 9 li 
«12.3(3) Teas = ‘ «10.85 


han 10.75-11.7x 
11.2-11,8(3) 10-10.7x 
heise 8.5a ‘ x7.5(3) 

x8 .85(2) 7.85a ; «7(3) 
(a) Delivered Cleveland. 
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PATENT CHEMICALS 


n 4, New Jers« 








REPUBLIC OIL REFINING CO. 


Refiners of 
Petroleum 
Preducts 


Refinery, 
Texas City, Texas 


and 
Marketers 
Main Offices: 





TANK CAR BUYERS 


6 
Uniform High Quality 
DEEP ROCK OIL CORPORATION 


BOX 5 PHONE 2-435) 
TULSA, OKLA 











DEPENDABILITY 
in 
TRANSPORTING AND 
MARKETING QUALITY 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


MARTIN OIL COMPANY, INC. 
3536 S. Ist St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 











HARTOL 


PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
INDEPENDENT MARKETERS 


Maine to South Carolina 
) FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20. N.Y 
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Tank Wagon Prices 


Prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do, Semeeer. Guanes 

inepection fees as shown in next column. Gasoline shown in 
column, include 2c 

county taxes as indicat 


effect July 6, 1953, as posted by principal marketing companies at 
their headquarters offices, but subject to later correction. 
Inspection fees per gal., included in both gasoline and kerosine prices, 
unless otherwise specified, are as follows: 
Ala. 1/40c on gasoline; Ark. 1/20c; Fla. 1/8c; IM, 3/100c; Ind. 
2/25c; Kans. 1/100c; La. 1/32c; Minn. 5/200c; Mo. 1/25c; Neb, 2/100c; 
$ q ; i 2/25¢; 8. C. 1/8¢e; 8. D. 


federal, and state ieoeat on also city ‘ond 
ed im footnotes. Kerosine tank wagon prices 


eon do not } include tazes; kerosine taxes where levied are indicated in 
. if any, are shown in footnotes. These prices in 





Atlantic 

Gasoline Kero. & 
(Regular Grade) No.1 No. 2 
Cons, Dir. Fuel Fuel 
T.W. T.W. Taxes T.W. T.W. 


Allentown, ‘i ; 16.7 4.8 13.6 
Altoona 16. 16.2 15.35 
Erie , 17.0 15.35 
Greensburg ... é 17.0 15.35 
Harrisburg .... , 16.7 14.8 13.6 
Philadelphia .. ‘ 16.1 14.2 13.0 
Pittsburgh .... , 17.0 15.35 13,95 
Reading b 16.7 14.8 
Wilkes Barre.. . 16.7 15.1 
Williamsport .. ‘ 17.0 15.1 
Wilmington, 
Dei. 
Hartford 


ATLANTIC 
REFINING 


14.2 


Boston, Mass.. 
Springfield .... 
Worcester 
Prov., R. I, . 
Camden, N. "i 
Newark’ 


Binghamton 
Buffalo 
Elmira 
Rochester . 
Syracuse 
Watertown ee 
Baltimore, Md. 
Richmond, Va.. 
Charlotte, N.C, 
Jacksonville, 
Fla. 


ek ek ek et et et et et et et et et 
DN ON HON OD 
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Philadelphia, Pa.... 
Pittsburgh . 


Heavy Fuel Oils—T.W. 


5 No. 6 


Philadelphia, Pa, ...... 7.86 6.07 


Discounts: 
Summer-fill discount of 0.5¢ allowed on 
kerosine and Nos. 1 & 2 fuels. 


Notes: 

Kerosine—Thru Penna, & Del., add 2c per 
gal. for t.w. deliveries of less than 25 gals. 
at one time. Camden—Add ic for deliveries of 
100-299 gals., 2c for less than 100 gals. 

Mineral Spirits prices also apply to Stod- 
dard Solvent. 


(N. B. Prices are Continental’s 
tankwagon prices. Current selling 
prices may vary from those shown 
because of local conditions.) 
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Albuquer., N. 


Santa Fe 


eee 


0 Go & © G Go Go © OO GO 


auanocunocooos 


Gasoline tax column includes these city 
Albuquerque & Roswell, 0.5c; Ganta Fe, 
Cheyenne, 1c; Casper, ic. 


STANDARD OF 
CALIFORNIA 


San Fran., Cal. ... 
Los Angeles 
Fresno 

Phoenix, Ariz. 
Reno, Nev. ... 
Portland, Ore. 
Seattle, Wash. .... 
Spokane 

WOOO soc cccss 
Boise, Idaho 

Salt Lake, U, 
Honolulu, T. H. .. 
Fairbanks, Alaska. 
Juneau 


CHEVRON 
(Regular Gaso- 
line 


- 
SowoouNBoNssoo 


(400 gals. & over) (ex all taxes) 

16. 12.7 14.2 
12.2 13.7 
13.5 15.0 
15.6 17.1 


Los Angeles 
Fresno 
Phoenix 
Reno ...... 
Portland 
Seattle 
Spokane ... 
Tacoma ; 
Boise ..... 
Salt Lake 
Honolulu 
Fairbanks 
Juneau 


Taxes: 


Boise—Sc gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 2.5c state. 

Salt Lake—7c gas tax applies to motor 
fuel only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c 
state. 

Honolulu—8.5¢ gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c terri- 
torial, Standard Diesel/furnace oil price is 
ex ic territorial liquid fuels tax. All T.T. 
prices are ex Hawaiian gross income tax of 
1% to resellers, 2.5% to consumers. 

Notes: 

Gasoline—For other deliveries of Chevron 
(Regular) and Chevron Aviation 80/87, add to 
400-gals.-and-over price 1.0c for 40-199 gals. : 
0.5¢ for 200-399 gals., except for deliveries to 
Marine trade in Alaska excluding Chevron 
Aviation 80/87) where 0.5¢ differential — 
to 40-399 gal, delivery; for less than 40 gals. 
add 5.0c gal.; except at Honolulu add 5.0c for 


«a 
PeRTer Peper fener TTT To 
> HO wRwwOmNauna 


gals. Shores 
Chevron p--By 80/87 at ‘Sat Lake City ap- 
ply to all quantities in excess of 40 gals. 
Prices for Chevron Supreme (Premium) are 
2.0c gal. higher—than Chevron (Regular) for 
quantity delivered. For less than 40 gal. de- 
to ore. .-and-over 


‘ (Shoreside). to 

80/87 quantity delivered prices, 2.0c for 91/98, 

5.0¢ for 100/130, and 8.0c for 115/145. 
Kerosine—T.T. prices, except at Salt Lake 
City, apply to deliveries of 400 gals. & over. 
For other deliveries: less than 40 gals., add 
8c; 200-399 gals., add 1c; 40-199 gals., add 4c; 
tank car/truck trailer, deduct 1.5c. Salt Lake 
City posted tank truck price is for minimum 

40 gal, deliveries, 

Standard Diesel/Furnace Oi] & Standard 
Stove Oil—T.T. prices are for deliveries of 400 
For other deliveries: 40-199 
gals., add 0.5c; less 


* Standard No. 2 Burner Oil. 
x Effective July 1. 


00c. 
Kerosine inspection fees only: Ala. gener Iowa 1/50c; Mich, 1/5c. 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
DOES Sabovcnnss 
Baltimore, Md. 
Cumberland ...... 
Washington, D. C.. 
Danville, Va. ..... 
Petersburg ........ 
Norfolk 

Richmond 

Roanoke sebweee 
Charleston, Ww. 
Fairmont 
Parkersburg 
Wheeling : 
Charlotte, N. c. 
Hickory 


ooo 
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Salisbury* 
Charleston, 8, C... 
Columbia 
Spartanburg 

New Orleans, La... 
Baton Rouge .. 
Alexandria 


Shreveport ice 
New Iberia ....... 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Memphis 
Chattanooga 
Nashville 

Little Rock, Ark... 


the H td ee WN OR SOHRUDONIAOCHWNOASOUBAIWWHOO 
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§ 000000000000000000000000000000 
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Newark, N. J. 

3,600 gals. & over... 

Steel Dbis. .....++0% 
Baltimore, Md. 

3,600 gals, & over... 

Steel Dbis. ....-+«++- 
Washington, D. C., 

100-499 gals. ....++++ 

500-3,599 gals, .....- 

3,600 gals. & over... 

Stee] bbls, ........-- 25.0 

FUEL oILs—T T.W. 

No. lx No. 2x No.4 No. 6 

Atlantic City, N.J. 14. 13 
Newark da os MM. 
Baltimore, Md. as 
Washington, D. Cc. 
Norfolk, Va. ..... 
Danville 
Petersburg 
Richmond > 
TROGORS 2c acceces aces 
Charlotte, 
Hickory 
Mt. Airy 
Raleigh 
Salisbury 
Charleston, 8, C.. 
Columbia 
Spartanburg .. 
Taxes: Louisiana ER ~ do not in- 
clude ic state tax. 
Discounts: Summer-fill discount of 0.5¢ al- 
lowed on kerosine and Nos, 1 & 2 fuels. 
Notes: Kerosine No. 1—Atlantic City prices are 
for deliveries of 300 gals. or more; add ic for 
100-299 gals. 2c for less than 100 gals. 

No, 6—Washington price is for min. delivery 
of 1,050 gals.; for min. delivery of 2,500 gals. 
price is $2.68 per bbl. 

x Effective July 2. 


(Prices are per imperial gal.; te 
IMPERIAL arrive at price per U. 8. gal., 
OlL subtract _1/6th.) 
Esso Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 
x Gasoline 


aka 
nn 


$3.744 $2.836 
3.71 2.77 
4.05 2.89 


BEESESEESEEEEE 
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St. John’s, Nfid. .. 
Halifax, N. 8. .... 
St. John, N. B, ... 
Charilottetown,P.E.I, 
Montreal, Que. ... 
Toronto, a 
Hamilton, Ont. .... 
Winnipeg, Man, ... 
Man, 


a 
* 
ooo 


BEERS 


Gr be © na Oo bo bs 93 W909 G0 Oo 
To) 
OOnry 
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(*) Price ts for Esso Extra (Premium). 
Taxes: Gasoline taxes are provincial taxes. 
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Tank Wagon Prices (Continued) 
SOCONY VACUUM 


8/V 
No. 4 
Fuel 


s/v 
Ne. 6 
Mobil Kerosine 

T.c. Yard T.W. 


8 
2 


New York City: 
Manh, 
Bronx 
Kings 
Queens, Fadaness 
Richmond ........ 
Albany, N. Y. 
Binghamton 
Buffalo 
Jamestown 
Mt. Vernon 
Plattsburg 
Rochester 
Syracuse .. 
Bridgeport, 
Danbury 
ED Ub Ss 00 0b 
New Haven ... 
Bangor, Me. 
Portland o° 
on, Mass. ..... 
Concord, N. H. 
Lancaster .. 
Manchester 
Portsmouth gen’ 
Providence, R. I. .. ba cte 
Burlington, Vt. ..... 12.85 
Rutland . eves eese eee gees wees 17. 17. coos 13.35 .... gsee coos 
Wagon Syracuse Boston 
Mineral Spirits .......... ped 18.5 17.0 : 21.0 18.0 19.0 18.5 
VM. &P, Naphtha inde ee esaeeeecnen.-.. nae 18.5 21.5 ae 19.5 20.5 20.5 
es: N.Y¥.C. prices do not include 3% city sales tax applicable to price of gasoline (ex tax). 
Discounts; Mobil Kerosine & Mobilheat—New York City & Mt. Vernon prices subject to 0.5¢ discount, except on tank wagon discount is applicable 
only to deliveries of 300 gals, or more; all prices (tank car, yard & tank wagon) at all other points subject to 0.5¢ discount. 
Mobilfuel Diesel—New York City (Kings & Richmond) tank car prices subject to 0.5¢ discount; New York City & Mt. Vernon tank wagon prices 
subject to 0.5c discount on deliveries of 800 gals. or more; tank car and tank wagon prices at all other points subject to 0.5¢ discount and tank 
wagon prices subject to additional 0.5¢c discount on deliveries of 800 -gals. or more. 
Notes: Jamestown T.C. prices are delivered prices; all other T.C. prices are FOB bulk terminals. 


OHIO STANDARD 


24.3 


-+ 5S: eeeeece 
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24.1 26.1 


: &: Wage: ADDO 


24.0 


[en WAUwDRONSCOCOCO 


eee 
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11.95 
12.35 


WADHASHROBDAIN: AOHWOHNHWSCAKWAANS 
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X-Tane 
Naphthas & Solvents—Cons. T.W.x 

D.C. V.M.&P. Sehio 
Naph- Naph- 


< 
t 


@ 
e 
J 
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Akron 
Canton 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 


we 

x! 

of” 
5 


tha 
23. 

23. 
23. 
23. 


RR 


He ee Pe ee at ek eet tt 


23. 


Mansfield 
Marion 
Portsmouth 
Toledo 
Youngstown . : ° 
Zanesville -7% 24.75 27.75 20 21. 
Taxes: Hangar operators can purchase aviation gasoline less 4c per gal. 
A-10 to supplier. 
Discounts: Sohio Aviation—on contract to hangar operators and resellers, 2c off consumer t.w. 
Nos. 1 and 2 fuel: Prices are for 100 gals. or more. 50 to 99 gals. add ic per gal., 1-49 gals. add 2c per gal. 


gal 
Notes: Naphthas & Solvents— T.W, and drum prices are for deliveries of 500 gals. or more. For other deliveries: 150-499 gals., add 2c; less than 150 
gals., add 5c 


Renown (third grade) gasoline prices are same as X-Tane unless other Wise noted. S.S, prices are at company-operated stations. 
x Effective July 1. 


INDIANA STANDARD 


Tank wagon prices listed below were obtained by NPN correspondents who visited Standard 
of Indiana bulk plants where the company’s prices are publicly posted. K 
— 350 ©6«= «1,000 ey 
175- a 
909 080s gals. gals. 
gals. & 
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State Road Tax by 
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purchase with State Tax Exemption Form 
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100 100- 100- 
1-99 gals. 174 349 
gals. Sover gals. gals. 
Re Gen ee 
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Chicago, Iii. 
South Bend, Ind. . 
Detroit, Mich. 
Mpis.-St. Paul 
Des Moines, Ia. .. 
St. Louis, Mo. ... 
Wichita, Kans. 
Omaha, Nebr, ... 
Fargo, N. D. .... 
Huron, 8. D, .... 
Milwaukee, Wisc. . 


a 
i 
= 
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Covington, Ky. 
Lexington 
Louisville 


2 
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Atlanta, Ga. 
Augusta 
Macon 
Savannah 
Jacksonville, 
Miami 


TEXAS 
1-99 gals. co 
100-149 gals. 
150 gals. & over .... ‘ -_ Dallas, Tex. .... 
100-399 gals. ........ ava Ft. Worth ... 
400 gals, & over on 


= 
RannTawauwacoearewor : 


wwe Re RODOCDHAWHOUAS 


Gasoline tax column includes these city & 
1-749 gals. ........+. 


750 gals. & over .... 
Taxes: St. Louis, Mo., gasoline tax includes ic 
city tax. Des Moines, Ia., kerosine and furnace 
oil prices do not include 4c state tax. State 
sales, occupation, consumer & use taxes to be 
added where applicable. 

***Temporary’’ price. 

x Effective July 1. 


JULY 8, 1953 


San Antonio 
Port Arthur 15.0 
Notes: Dealer t.w. prices 
classes of consumers with minimum delivery 
of 50 gals. 


SwounmNHNoosoo 
SoooooS05000 


i 


county taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham. ic 
county; Montgomery, ic city & le county; Pen- 
. le city. Other taxes not included in 
: Georgia, kerosine, 1c; Montgomery, ker- 
osine ic; Mississippi, kerosine 0.5c. 
Notes: 
Consumer t.w. prices are same as net dealer 
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CRUDE OIL PRICES 


Prices in $ per bbi. of 42 U. 8. gals. at the well, 


except Canadian prices as noted. 





SCHEDULE 
Gravity 
Below 12 
12-12.9 
13-13.9 
14-14.9 
a. 15 


WW NNN: bete: tell WlWietietetety: - - 
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40 & above 
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FIELDS EAST OF CALIFORNIA 
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in fields east of California were ef- 


gravity se 
Aa 
Price Section... 


GRAVITY SCHEDULES 
ARKANSAS—Sweet Crude 
Schedule A: Arkansas Fuel, Esso, Gulf, Mag- 
nolia. 
ARKANSAS—Sour & Other Crudes 
Schedule M: Ark. Fuel, Esso, Ohio Oil. 


COLORADO—Sweet Crude 


Schedule A: Continental, 
clair, Texaco. 


KANSAS—All fields 
Sehedule A: Carter, 
tinental, ‘Gulf, Phillps, 
Stanolind, Texaco. 
LOUISIANA—Central 
Catahoula Lake & Other Fields: 
Schedule N: Esso. 
i & Other Fields 
ule 0: Esso, Gulf, Stanolind. 
ene & Other Fields: 
Schedule P: Ark. Fuel, Esso. 


LOUISIANA—Coastal 

Edgerly & Other Fields: 
Schedule F: Gulf. 

Eunice & Other Fields: 


Sehedule E (24-29 gravity): 
Sun, 


Phillips, Pure, Sin- 


Cities Service, 
Pure, Shell, 


Con- 
Sinclair, 


a 


Cities Service, 


LOUISIANA—East 
Delhi & Other Fields: 


Schedule N: Esso, Sanstins. Sun, 
Fairview & Other Fields 


Schedule 0: Esso. 


LOUISIANA—North 
Athens-Pettit & Other Fields: 
Schedule M: Esso, Gulf. 

Caddo & Other Fields: 
: Ark, 


le Fuel, Esso, Gulf, 
itanolind 


Mag- 
nolia, ae 
LOUISIANA—South 


P: Cities Service, Continental, 


Schedule Esso, 
=. Magnolia, Pure, Shell, 
Texaco, 


Stanolind, Sun, 
MISSISSIPPI—Eucutta & Other Fields 
Schedule Q: Esso, Gulf. 


MISSISSIPPI—Fayette & Other Fields 
Schedule 0: Esso, Pure. 


MISSISSIPPI—Overton & Other Fields 
Schedule N: Esso. 


MONTANA—Sweet Crude 

Schedule A: Carter, Phillips, Ohio Oil 
lind, Texaco, 
MONTANA—Sour Crude 

Se ule BR: Carter, Continental, 
Stanolind. 
NEBRASKA—AIl fields 

Schedule A: Pure, Sinclair. 


NEW MEXICO—Intermediate Crude 


ie D: Atlantic, Cities Service. 
Guif, Hu mble, Magnolia, 
Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind, Texac 


Stano- 


Ohio Oi), 


Con- 


Sched 
tinental, Bh teas 


Pure, 


NEW MEXICO—Sour Crude 


Schedule C: Atlantic, Cities Service, Con- 
tinental, Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, Shell, Sin- 
clair, Stanolind, Texaco. 


OKLAHOMA—AIl fields 

Schedule A: Carter, Cities Service, Con- 
tinental, Gulf, Magnolia, Od eee Pure, Shell, 
Sinclair, Stanolind, Texa 
TEXAS—East Teane Field 

$2.90 Fiat Ark. Fuel, Atlantic, Cities 
Service, Gulf, Humble. Magnolia, Ohio Oil, 
American, Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, Beawbiined 
Sun, Texaco. 
TEXAS—East Central 


Schedule B: Humble, Sinclair. 


TEXAS—Gulf Coast 
Aldine & Other Fields: 

Schedule P: Phillips, Stanolind. 
Anahuac & Other Fields; 


Schedule F: Atlantic, Cie Service, Gulf, 
Humble, Magnolia 


Pan merican, Phillips, 
Pure, Republic, Shell, Sinclair Sun, Texaco. 


Arcola & Other Fields: 


Schedule J: Phillips. Pure, Sinclair, Texaco. 
Goose Creek & Other Low Cold Test Fields: 


Schedule E (24-30 Gravity): Humble Stano- 
lind, Sun, Texaco. 


Hastings & Other Fields: 


Schedule E (20-40 Gravity): 


Gulf, 
Pan American, Stanolind. 


Humble, 


TEXAS—North, North Central 


A: Continental, Gulf, Magnolia, 
Texaco. 


Schedule 
Sinclair, Stanolind, 
TEXAS—Northeast 
(Asphalt Crudes) 
Cayuga & Other Fields: 
Sehedule K: Pan American. 
Talco & Other Fields: 
Schedule L; Humble, Texaco. 


A: Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, Phil- 


Schedule 
lips, Texaco. 
TEXAS—Southwest 
Bianconia & Other Fields: 


Schedule I: Cities Geevten, Continental, Hum- 
ble, Pure, Stanolind, 


Kelsey & Other Fields: 
Schedule H: Humble, Sun. 


Mirando & Other Crudes: 
Schedule G (24-29 Gravity): 

nolia, Sinclair, Sun, Texaco. 

Refugio & Other Crudes: 


Schedule G (20-40 Gravity): Atlanti 
oe Humble, Phillips, Republic, 
Sun, 


Humble, Mag- 


c, Cities 
Sinclair, 


TEXAS—West Central 


Schedule A: Humble, 


Magnolia, 
Texaco. 


Stanolind, 


TEXAS—West Texas Sweet 
Schedule A: Atlantic, Cities 

Humble, Magnolia, Phillips, 

clair, Stanolind, Texaco. 


Service 
Pure, Shell, 


Gulf, 
Sin- 


TEXAS—West Texas Intermediate 

Schedule D: Atlantic. Cities Service, 
Humble, Magnolia, Phillips, Pure, 
clair, Stanolind, Texaco. 


Gulf, 
Shell, Sin- 


TEXAS—West Texas Sour 


Schedule C: Atlantic, Cities 
Humble, Magnolia, Ohio Oil, 
Shell, Sinclair, 


Service, 
Phillips, 
Stanolind, Texaco, 


Gulf, 
Pure, 


WYOMING—Sweet Crude 

Sehedule A: Carter, Continental, Ohio Oil, 
Pure, Sinclair, Stanolind. 
WYOMING—Sour Crude 


ule R: Carter, Continental, 


Sched Ohio Oil 
Pure, Sinclair, Stanolind. 


FLAT PRICES 
(Listings also include some fields on gravity 
schedules) 
ee 


A 





Cc te (Esso) 
os ore Condensate (Esso) ....... 
Smackover (Ark. Fuel, Gulf) 


ILLINOIS 

Eastern Illinois (Ohio Oil) Ic below.Schedule J 

Illinois Basin (Ashiand, Cities Service, 
Continental, If agnolia, Ohio Oil, 


oon Pool (Ca 
Pith (Ohio Oil) 


INDIANA 


Indiana Basin (Ashland, Pure 3.02 
Western Indiana (Ohio Oil) 1c eee: Schedule J 


KENTUCKY 


Butler Co. Area Speoenete-Aaaansy . 2.65 
A shiand) ..... 3.02 


Grade (Ashland) 
LOUISIANA 


Bayou Pigeon (agabtie) 
Bear r (Continental) oe 
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Prices in $ per bbl. of 42 U. 8 gals. at the well, except Canadian crude prices as noted. CRUDE OIL PRICES 





Bivens (Atlantic) . Me pe ‘ MONTANA WYOMING 
Creole (Pure) .. ° case Cat Creek (Continental) spghweas 2.90 Beaver Creek (Stanolind) Schedule I 
Haynesville-Smackover Lime: Darling (Carter) .. cod 2.60 Big Sand Draw Condensate (Sinclair) 9 
Condensate (Ark. Fuel, Gulf) ... 2 Pondera (Phillips) - Schedule M eo (Ohio Oil, Stanolind) 
Crude (Ark. Fuel. Gulf) . Gariand (Ohio Ol], Stanolind) 
Neale (Atlantic Peers. ’ Hidden Dome (Ohio Ol)) 1.6. 
. rit Suk OHIO North Sand Draw (Sinclair) Schedule I 
North Louisiana C enteoente: a Oregon Basin (Ohio Oi), Stanolind, Tex- : 
Cotton Valley (Esso) .............. Cleveland & other fields (5.0. Ohio).. . OED) «cc c¥eand we . 1.65 
Gloyd (Esso) .. > ae : Corning Gorn, 6-16-53) trees tree Riverton Dome (Stanolind, Schedule D 
South Louisiana Condensate (Esso)... 3. Lima (8.0. Oh10) «20... eceeeerenes ‘ Wertz (Sinclair) .... Schedule ¢ 
Sweet Lake (Pure) RS : 
Urania (Ark. Fuel) tes 
Ville Platte (Continental) 


1.7 
17 


) 
) 
5 
> 
’ 
) 


PENNSYLVANIA—Penn,. Grade OANADIAN FIELDS 


(Feb, 16, 1953) (Postings of Imperial Oi) Ltd. Prices 

MICHIGAN Allegany, N. Y. (Seep) Canadian dollars per bbi. of 35 Imp 

Bay Bape Line: Bue ope. Oni pep sue cece AG & De bones, (2-19-53)... 
Adams Heavy & other fields ........ 2.% y . (Pure, Seep) Lower Cretaceous Zone (3-19-53) 
Sanford & other fields .. reseeeee 3.0 Middle Penn, District (Seep) . Armena/Camrose, Viking Zone (3-19-5: 

Leonard Pipe Line (6-16-53): Southwest Penn. (Seep) ........ Armisie, Lower Cretaceous Zone 
Clare City GRRESe <p 7 Zanesville, Ohio (Ashland) (SeREB) seen ecsssnes- eseeers 
Fork & other fields ................ 3. Big Valley, D-2 & D-3 Zones (3-19-53 

Bothwell (5-1-52) ..... : 

— al R TEXAS Duhamel, D-2 & D-3 Zones (3-19-53) 
Adams yeep iver voese es § : 4 Excelsior, D-2 Zone (3-19-53) 
Coldwater & other fields tenes pr intel eapatammaa 7 3 Kon Fenn, D-2 & D-3 Zones (3-19-53) 

Atlee (Republic) .... y . Glenco (5-1-52) 

Simrall: Benedum Condensate (Shell) .. $ Goiden Spike, D-2 & D-3 Zones 

Montmorency o ¢beRb oo wea . Cayuga Condensate (Pan American) .. ‘ (3-19- aa ' 


’ 3) aes 
Barryton-Sun Denslow Chapel Hill: Joseph Lake “Viking Zone (3-19-53 
Sohio: ; . i Woodbend (3-19-53) 
re ee ee) ee 9 Condensate (Sinclair) .......... . - Malm 
Coldwater & Isabella ........ mo Crude (Sinclair) ..... 8% D-2 Lower Cretaceous Zones (3-19-53) 
Charlotte (Humble) Sc above ....S¢c D-3 Zone (3-19-53) 
Clay Creek (Sun) sv etase - ; . New Norway 
MISSISSIPPI Conroe (Humble, Sun, Texaco) . oa * D-2 Zone (3-19-53) 


Se (ult) Darst Creek (Humble, Magnolia, on i (3-18 32) . 
eee. MR ys . Serres a“ 2.78 Petrolia (5-1-52) wos 
Crude (Gulf) . ° et Se ‘ 
Pearsall (Humble) 5c below .. Redwater (3-19-53) ‘ 
Central Miss. Guntensate Quitman-Paluxy (Pan American) 2.75 Turner Valiey Crude (3-19-53): Prices FOB 
Fayette (Esso) ... geo keke eel x Tomball (Humble, Magnolia, Stanolind) 1 producers’ tankage, begin with 33-33.9 grav 
Gwinville (Esso) ‘% shack eh ade 5 Van (Humble, Pure) : i 7 ity at $2.825 with 2c differential per degree 
Pickens crude (Carter) ..........Schedule D Willamar (Pan American) . aa 7 of gravity to 64 & over at $: 5 
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CALIFORNIA 
Ss. O. California prices effective Feb. 1953.. All gravities above those quoted take highest price offered for the field specified. 
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STATISTICS 





GASOLINE STOCKS DISTILLATE—KEROSINE STOCKS COMBINED 








BARRELS 


MILLIONS OF BARRELS 


MILLIONS OF 


1949 1950 1951 1952 | APR. MAY JUNE 1949 1950 1951 1952 | APR. MAY JUNE 
JUNE 1953 JUNE 1953 




















Gasoline Stocks Distillate and Kerosine Stocks Combined 
East of Rockies West of Rockies East of Rockies West of Rockies 

Bbis. Bbis. Bbis. Bbis. 
(June 30) ..... 97,624,000 16,417,000 (June 30) 77,160,000 11,218,000 
(June 30 . 97,005,000 17,069,000 (June 30) 62,514,000 12,282,000 
(June . ssa... 111,947,000 15,648,000 (June 30) 83,793,000 8,215,000 
(June 104,842,000 15,324,000 (June 30) 81,205,000 7,767,000 
(June . 126,581,000 20,384,000 (June 30) . 98,660,000 11,281,000 
(May . 132,259,000 20,176,000 (May 31) 84,180,000 10,189,000 
(April 30) ........ 138,753,000 19,279,000 (April 30) .... 72,164,000 9,520,000 


RESIDUAL STOCKS CRUDE Oil STOCKS 
320 








MILLIONS OF BARRELS 
MILLIONS OF BARRELS 


1949 §=6'1950—Ss«195 1952 | APR. MAY JUNE 1949 1950 1951 1952 
JUNE 




















Residual Stocks Crude Oil Stocks 
East ——— West << —_ East ¢ Sate ad West =. ~yegmesg 

(June 30) ........ 29,425,000 35,203,000 240,231,000 
(June 30) 22,769,000 17,355,000 ipa mynd 
(June 30) ........ 24,910,000 16,656,000 254 345,000 
(June 30) ........ 34,927,000 10,761,000 oe" (246,731,000 
(June 30) 27,069,000 16,702,000 _ 247,992,000 
(May 31) 15,734,000 - os ess « 245,910,000 
(April 30) ........ 16,013,000 
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Crude Runs to Stills 


RUNS TO STILLS—CRUDE PRODUCTION 


ica RUNS TO STULLS 


1949 (June) 
1950 (June) 
1951 (June) 
1952 (June) 
1953 (June) 
1953 (May) 


1953 (April) 


1949 (June) 
1950 (June) 
1951 (June) 
1952 (June) 


1953 (June) 
1953 (May) 


1953 (April) 


Stocks figures for 1953 are on new 


basis due to transfers and additions of stocks in new 


ures for May and June, 1953 are from API weekly 
facilities. ) 


Mines report for 1949-1952 and April, 1958. The fig- 
statistics—figures used are for date nearest to end of 
‘month and will be revised as Bureau of Mines reports 


(Figures used for charts and tables are from Bureau of 


become available. 
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Gasoline Consumption by States, March 19534 
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Pennsylvania . 


Oklahoma .... 


Ohio .......+. 








10,905,387,000 


Total 


Daily Average ............ 
Change from previous year: 
Total change 


121,171,000 


+10.71% 


+ 371,136,000 


Percentage change in Daily Av. 


egardiess of whether it was for a taxable or 


t In general, these figures include al] gasoline sold or consumed within the confines of the state, r 


nontaxable purpose, 


t These are state tax rates per gallon. In addition there is the federa} tax of 2c per gal. 
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DISPLAYED: Advertisements set in special type or with border— 
$13.50 per column inch. 
UNDISPLAYED: “For Sale’, “Wanted to Buy”, “Help Wanted", 
‘Business portunities,"* llaneous classifica- 
tions set in type this size without border—30 cents a word. Minimum 
charge $7.50 per insertion. 


CLASSIFIED 





‘Positions Wanted’’—15 cents a word. Minimum charge $2 per insertion. 
Box number counts 2 words. Copy must reach us by Wednesday 
preceding date of issue. 

All classified advertisements are payable in advance. 


No agency commission or cash di ts on classified advertisements. 











For Sale 


FOR SALE—THREE 10,000 gallon Buffalo 
Storage Tanks, like new, reasonably priced. 
Write Cumberiand Glass Company, P.O. Box 
32, Cumberland, Maryland. Phone Oumber- 
land 3328. 


FOR SALE: USED ALUMINUM truck tanks 
3,000 gallon capacity 5 compt.—all welded 
const. Excellent condition. Lecated Philadel- 
phia. Box 797. 


FOR SALE: 5350 GALLON, 3 compartment, 
single bulkhead, 1950 Frazier tandem, 
condition, $2,800.00. Joplin Body & Trailer, 
Inc., 730 East Fifth Street, Joplin, Missouri. 


Wanted to Buy 


WANTED TO BUY: USED proportioneers 
blending equipment or other asphalt blending 
equipment. Reply to T. Walker, The 
Somerset Refinery, Box 631, Somerset, Ken- 
tucky. 





STEEL STORAGE TANKS | 
Railroad tank car tanks 6,500 
to 12,000 gal. cap. Coiled 
and non-coiled. They're heav- 
ier, safer, cheaper. 


DIESELS AND PUMPS 


Two new 1947 unused 475 BHP 5 cyl- 
inder Baldwin Model VG Diese] En- 
gines, each connected to Worthington 
Horizontal Triplex Double Acting Pump, 
both units with Falk Couplings and 
other accessories. Location Ohio, im- 
mediate delivery. Direct inquiries to 
The Buckeye Pipe Line Co., 

Steele, Purchasing Agent, Room 2200, 
30 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 


1948 Columbian 6001 gallon 4 com- 
partment double bulkhead Utility 
Tandem Axle Gasoline Transport has 
3-inch lines with 3-inch manifold and 
emergency valves. $3,500.00 


1947 Heil 5600 gallon 3 compartment 
double bulkhead Hendrickson Tandem 
Axle Gasoline Transport has 3-inch 
lines and 3-inch cross type manifold. 
$3,250.00, 


1949 Fruehauf 5500 gallon single 
compartment Fruehauf Tandem Axle 
Gasoline Transport has 3-inch line 
and 3-inch gate valve. $3,750.00. 


All units have been completely over- 
hauled, are in excellent condition and 


Position Open 


POSITION OPEN: WANTED EXPERIENCED 
tank transport engineer, substantial starting 
salary, paid vacation, pleasant working condi- 
tions. Contact W. J. Frazier, Joplin Body and 
Trailer, Inc., 729 East Fifth Avenue, Joplin, 
Missouri. Telephone 614. 


Position Open 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA OIL Distributor 
3 million volume, needs young man to sell 
major brand jubes, light and heavy fuels, 
gasoline. Also tires, and recapping. Salary, 
expenses and commission. Qualified man will 
be trained for management and will eventually 
own this business. BOX 801. 


Position Wanted 


SALES MANAGER OR EXECUTIVE ASSIST- 
ANT: Twelve years diversified experience in 
refining and marketing of LPG, gasoline, fuel 
oils and lubricants. Presently occupy responsi- 
ble sales managers position with major. Chemi- 
cal Engineer Degree. Desire position with 
independent integrated company in Rocky 
Mountain, Mid-Continent or Canadian area. 


Box 798. 
Position Wanted 


INDUSTRIAL LUBRICATION ENGINEER at 
present with major Oi] Company desires con- 
nection with another Company who is now 
developing or expanding its Industrial Lubrica- 
tion Department. One that is interested not 
only in supplying Quality products but top 
engineering service backed by a tailored Lubri- 


Also complete tank cars 
8,000 and 10,000 gal. cap. 
Your inquiries solicited 


Marshall Rai C 
eee 
Phone: COrtlandt 7-8090 


cations. 


request. 











will be repainted to customer's specifi- 


Photographs and complete details upon 


SPRINGFIELD BODY & TRAILER COMPANY 
1631 College Street 
P. O. Box 431—Phone 2-5526 
Springfield, Missouri 


eation Program. Excellent background and 
wide experience in plant and equipment lubri- 
cation. Box 799. 





An advertisement in NPN’‘s Classified 
Section will bring you quick, effective 
results at low cost. 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
1213 W. Third St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
WRITE TODAY 

















ESSO Cuts in Half Recent Distillate Price Increase 


NEW YORK—£astern sales divisions of Esso Standard 
are reducing their prices for distillate fuel oils in amounts 
ranging from 0.3c to 0.35¢ gal., effective July 2, it was 
learned here July 2. 

Reductions cut approximately in half the 0.6c boost 
company made in distillate prices on June 22—one week 
after crude prices were hiked 25c bbl. in Southwest. At 
that time, Esso also made advances averaging 0.8c on 
gasoline and from 15c to 25c on heavy fuel oils. 


In Virginia, North and South Carolina, distillate prices 
of Esso’'s sales divisions are being reduced 0.3c gal. at all 
levels of supply. North of Virginia, prices for distillates 
are being cut 0.35c gal. to resellers (at tank car and barge 
level) and 0.3c for tank wagon deliveries. 


At New York Harbor, Esso’s new tank car prices are 
lic for kerosine and 10c for No. 2 fuel, with barge prices 
10.9c and 9.9c for two products, respectively. Summer-fill 
discount of 0.5c announced previously still applies. 

Since Esso and most other East Coast suppliers ad- 
vanced their prices generally in wake of crude boost, dis- 
tillate fuels now in “off” season, have been slowest prod- 
ucts to “take” increases. One major, however, has made 
no advance in his distillate prices over June 15 levels, and 
several Independents at New York Harbor have continued 
to offer spot barge lots at “old” prices. 

Shown at right are Esso’s tank car and barge prices for 
kerosine, No. 2 fuel, and Diesel oil at principal points in 
area where reductions are being made July 2. 
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Kero- 

sine 
New York ....... 11.0¢ 
PEP ES INP e ers PT Pat 11.3 
PD * ic civa oi o's 6 0 ade uv he eves& Been 
Boston .......... Suteute -2E3 
CO baie 0 v0 Seu een es 11.0 
BOW TEBVGN ois ccc cvcesteve ‘ 11.1 
oe tn. Were Le. eee oe 11.05 
Philadelphia ........... é-chenr ee Beem 
Portland oa hil ties SS 
Providence ...... chistes 11,2 
Wilmington ...... a jee,- Ene 


(*) Prices reduced 0.45c. 


Fuel 
Atpamtie Gas, We Be 2 vidas td tbheces scas% j 13.3¢ 
Newark ... Vaceccebaiee Kaesbas eevee s i 13.2 
Baltimore, Ma. SPIT? ero es eee . 13.6 
Cumberland ..... 0 ona Sie eon . “ 
Washington, D, Cc. sate Se OF 5 ree , 14.0 
Danville, Va. .... ey peer vkee sees . 13.8 
Petersburg .... 2 kk Gaeeekh Cab Roce : . 13.9 
ne ee SET ETE ee 4 of 13.2 
Richmond .. 0 MU ee R eae REDS 0 3 13.6 
me, MR EE i ee eee . 14.7 
Charlotte, N. C, ..... er } .§ 13.6 
Hickory ... hivad by 0400 CRE EU Rea ees csv y 13.9 
Se ME ce Fb Oye 0 na cc bdec he Oui r ee be is . 14.1 
Raleigh .... SEs ba c odpeaeese teh . 14.55 
Salisbury .. piteh canine teak 13.3 
Charleston, 8. 2° REE SANT PIE Bikey 13.4 
CED ab Kev o-+0 wUleiiress a? 14.3 
I end. 6 aivclendactnuidtas choestusees ge’ 13.5 


For deliveries of Diesel oil to ships’ bunkering trade, company's 
prices are being reduced generally 15c bbl. (13c at Charleston) to $4.34 
bbl, for Marine Diesel Medium at New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Norfolk, $4.30 at Charleston, and $4.38 at Boston. 

Heavy Diesel bunker price is being cut 15c to $4.01 at New York, 
Baltimore and Philadelphia. 
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BULK PLANT of the Tri-State Gas Co., with a 66,000-gal. storage capacity, nestles at the foot of Ozark Hill in Noel, Mo. 





How an Oil Jobber Markets LP-Gas 


By LEONARD CASTLE 
NPN Staff Writer 


What problems are encountered by 
an oil jobber who wants to start mar- 
keting liquefied petroieum gas? How 
do the two operations differ? Hav- 
ing decided to distribute LP-gas, 
what can the jobber do to solve the 
new problems he faces? 


Answers to many of these ques- 
tions are found at the Tri-State Gas, 


APPLIANCE SALES and good service are a must for successful LP-gas marketing. 


JULY 8, 1953 


Inc., of Noel, Mo., which since 1948 
has distributed LP-gas throughout 
southwestern Missouri, northwestern 
Arkansas and northeastern Okla- 
homa. 


Tri-State is headed by Melvin Hall, 
an oi] man since 1934 and a jobber 
since 1945, when he organized the 
Melvin Hall Oil Co. He also heads 
the A. L. Taylor Oil Co., a jobbing 
firm at Bolivar, Mo., is president of 





Noel, Mo. 


the Missouri Petroleum Assn., and 
recently retired as president of the 
Missouri Liquefied Petroleum Gas 
Assn. 


Associated with him in the opera- 
tion of all the companies is his 
brother, Paul Hall, who serves as 
vice president and general manager. 
The companies distribute Phillips 
products, 


Last year Tri-State marketed ap- 


Tri-State sells appliances through its store at 
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MARKETING LP-GAS 





LP-GAS TANKS, big and small, in the storage yard at Melvin Hall’s bulk plant. 


Two 18,000-gal. tanks and a 30,000-gal. tank 


are in the background. Smaller tanks are leased for customer storage 
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DEMONSTRATING appliances is part of selling LP-gas. 


Here a prospective cus- 


tomer looks over an LP-gas stove in the Tri-State appliance store 


proximately 2,000,000 gal. of LP-gas 
from a bulk plant consisting of one 
30,000-gal. tank and two 18,000-gal. 
tanks. Five LP-gas delivery trucks 
are used. One is a twin-barrel ve- 
hicle holding 1,864 gai. Three others 
are 1,200-gal. single barrel units. The 
fifth delivers bottled gas. In addi- 
tion, the company has three service 
trucks for installation and repair of 
LP-gas appliances and equipment. 


Ilere are some of the differences 


between oil and LP-gas distribution 
as Mr. Hall found them 


Separate Company—Mr. Hall de- 
cided early in his studies of LP-gas 
marketing that it would be wise to 
set up a separate company for this 
function. The two operations—oil 
jobbing and LP-gas—have little in 
common, Special mechanical and 
technical knowledge is needed to 
handle LP-gas. Tanks, trucks and 
equipment must be pre-surized. 


Also, it is important from a lia- 
bility standpoint to have a separate 
company for LP-gas. .It is a more 
hazardous fuel than gasoline or fuel 
oil, With separate companies, the 
oil jobbing phase of the over-all op- 
eration cannot be held liable for ac- 
cidents resulting from LP-gas. 


Appliance Business—To build a 
succes-ful LP-gas buciness, it is vir- 
tually imperative that the marketer 
also enter the appliance field, To 
provide outlets for the fuel, he must 
sell stoves, refrigerators, space heat- 
ers, water heaters, and the numerous 
other appliances which build up his 
sales of propane. 


This means he must have an ade- 
quate chowroom, and special sales 
and service organizations. Dur.ng 
the summer, when the gas load is 
low, he can take up the slack by 
concentrating on appliance sales and 
cervice. 


Service Demands — One of the 
greatest problems confronting the 
marketer of LP-gas is servicing ap- 
pliances and equipment. In Mr. 
Hall’s opinion, if the marketer can- 
not give complete, efficient service, 
he’d better not enter the business. 
To provide this type of service, truck 
drivers and servicemen must have 
special training in the handling of 
LP-gas and LP-gas equipment. 

The two fields are so completely 
different that it’s usually better, 
from both safety and operating view- 
points, if the jobber has one crew 
to handle LP-gas distribution and 
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service, and ano‘her for gasoline and 
fuel oil. Tri-State’s LP-gas crew 
consists of five truck drivers, six in- 
stallation and maintenance men and 
two salesmen. 


Higher Investment Costs—wMr. Hall 
estimated that investment require- 
ments in an LP-gas businers are 
double those for gasoline and fuel 
oil. These higher costs apply to 
storage tanks, pumps, compressors, 
trucks and virtually all other pieces 
of equipment. Mr. Hall emphasized 
that any jobber thinking of entering 
LP-gas distribution should make an 
exhauctive cost analysis and be cer- 
tain that his financial position is 
sound, 

Summer-Winter Ratio—Another of 
the more serious problems confront- 
ing the marketer of LP-gas is that 
of establishing a balance between 
summer and winter consumption. 
Under most contracts today, sup- 
pliers insist that marketers main- 
tain a ra‘io of 1% in the winter 
months to 1 in the summer. 

For example, if the distributor 
wants 15 carloads a month from Oct. 
1 to March 31, he must agree to 
take 10 cars a month during the 
April 1-Sept. 30 period. If, during 
the summer period, he was able to 
handle only eight cars per month, 
instead of 10, he would be entitled 
to only 12 cars a month during the 
winter season, 

Suppliers contend this ratio clause 
in the contracts is necessary becauce 
of high ctorage costs. They say that 
if marke‘ters didn’t agree to take 
specific amounts throughout the year, 
it would be impossible for suppliers 
to maintain the pressurized tanks 
necessary to store large volumes dur- 
ing the summer months. 


Marketers, on the other hand, have 
felt that they and the consumers 
were required to carry more than 
their proportionate share of the prob- 
lem. They point out that, percent- 
agewice, the suppliers maintain much 
less storage at the refinery for LP- 
gas than for other light burning 
fuels which also are in seasonal de- 
mand. p 

This problem may be eased in the 
future since most suppliers of pro- 
pane and butane are experimenting 
with storing vast quantities in cav- 
erns and abandoned mines. 


Anticipate Needs—But until that 
day arrives, the marketer must an- 
ticipate six months in advance what 
his summer needs will be. It is es- 
sential that he do this accurately, 
for summer performance is the key 
to his winter fuel supply. If sum- 
mer volume doesn’t come up to ex- 
pectations, then he is almost certain 
to run short during the months of 
heaviect consumption. It is essen- 
tial that he have a planned summer 
program and stick to it. 

A large part of Tri-State’s winter 
load furniches heat for the hatching 
of chickens. In recent years this has 
developed into one of the area’s larg- 
est industries, During the summer, 
the company’s load is balanced by 
sales to the innumerable tourist 
cabins and motels in the Ozark va- 
cation region for space heating, cook- 
ing and refrigeration. Additional bal- 
ance is maintained by promoting the 
use of LP-gas for cooking in restau- 
rants. 


Chicken Farms—tTri-State supplies 
some 500 brooder houses. During 
the peak season its fuel will be pro- 
viding warmth to as many as 750,- 
000 young chickens. 
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To maintain a balanced load, the 
company established a rule requiring 
100 gal. of storage at the chicken 
farm for each 600-chick brooder 
stove. 

Through a rental policy on stor- 
age tanks, Mr. Hall may claim con- 
siderable credit for helping the 
brooder industry to expand in his 
marketing area. He has leased ap- 
proximately 250 tanks to consumers. 
The rental is figured on a gallonage 
basis and runs between $3 and $4 
per month, depending upon the 
amount consumed. 

This rental program enabled many 
farmers to enter the brooder busi- 
ness on a small capital investment. 

The company also rents tanks to 
household consumers, and this policy 
has helped in building up gallonage. 
Tri-State supplies many churches 
and public institutions to which it 
grants discounts on the rental of 
tanks. 


Supply Crisis—The company’s most 
critical period occurred during Feb- 
ruary and March, 1951, when an 
acute shortage of supplies developed 
because of the railroad strike, 
coupled with extreme cold weather. 


Tri-State had been in business 
three yéars and was supplying a 
large number of brooder houses. If 
these customers failed to receive 
product, tens of thousands of young 
chickens would die, locses would run 
into thousands of dollars, and many 
of the farmers would be bankrupt. 
Tri-State’s reputation for service 
would be ruined. 

It was impossible, of course, to get 
shipments by tank car. The only 
solution seemed to be for Tri-State 
to transport the necescary product 
itcelf. Using the twin-barrel truck, 


Patterson's Amoco Station 
Market St. and S. Eighth » McKeesport, Pa. 


THE ERIE ENAMELING COMPANY 


1403 W. 20TH ST. + ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 





it set up a day and night shuttle 
service between Noel and a small 
Phillips refinery at Lep, Okla., 150 
miles away. 

For some 60 days, this truck car- 
ried loads of LP-gas from Lep and 
unloaded them at the Noel bulk plant. 
Then the other delivery trucks car- 
ried small dumps to the consumers. 
Often, they were able to leave only 
a 24-hour cupply, returning the next 
day with another small amount. 

Delivery costs were so high that 
winter, Tri-State worked throughout 
the season for nothing. But not a 
chick was lost; not a customer suf- 
fered any hardship. And when the 
crisis had pas-ed, Tri-State Gas was 
more firmly entrenched than ever be- 
fore as a company that always took 
care of its customers. 

Good Name Helps—oOjl jobbers de- 
siring to enter LP-gas marketing 
have a decided advantage in knowing 
their marketing territory and their 
prospective customers through years 
of personal experience, Mr. Hall said. 
Most jobbers would be able to cap- 
italize on the public acceptance of 
their oil buriness in establishing dis- 
tribution of LP-gas. 

“In our case,” Mr. Hall said, “I 
know that public acceptance of the 
oil company was a big help in get- 
ting the LP-gas business started. 
We've always had friendly relations 
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with the communities our oil com- 
pany serves, and this rubs off in the 
gas business. It’s like a big brother 
helping a little brother. 

“The LP-gas business has its prob- 
lems and is considerably difterent 
from oil marketing. But it has been 
a profitable enterprise for us, and I 
believe would be profitable for most 
oil jobbers. But they should study 
all the various factors involved and 
determine for themselves whether 
their marketing territory is ripe for 
the development of LP-gas consump- 
tion.” 


Wescoat Cites Demand Shift; 
Answers ‘Tidelands’ Charges 


The oil industry’s problem this year 
and next, according to L. S. Wescoat, 
president, Pure Oil Co., is not in any 
lack of an expanding market, but 
serving a changing market. 

Addressing Petroleum Equipment 
Suppliers Assn., meeting in Colorado 
Springs, Colo., June 30, Mr. Wescoat 
said the end of steel allocations 
should help the industry’s steel plate 
shortage. The use of jet engines, he 
said, will probably increase for at 
least another five or six years, and 
higher compression engines will be 
demanding finer lubricants and higher 
octane fuels. 


*‘Tidelands’ Facts — Mr. Wescoat 
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also struck out at charges that the 
oil industry is stealing the “Tide- 
lands.” 

Calling the charges of theft “reck- 
less and extravagant,” Mr. Wescoat 
said various publications placed esti- 
mated losses to the people from $118 
billion to $300 billion, (quoted by a 
U. S. Senator). 

He said $260 million has been spent 
so far in developing tidelands oil, and 
so far the industry has recovered 
only $50 million, 


A National Petroleum Council re- 
port, he said, “estimates that by the 
end of five years a possible produc- 
tion of approximately 200,000 b/d of 
oil might be obtained, and 600 to 800 
mefd of gas. This is no more than 3% 
of total domestic production today. 


“The charges of the ‘big steal’ refer 
omly to the oil and gas in the nar- 
row strips from three to 10% miles 
wide off the shores of Louisiana, 
Texas and California,” he said, “If 
from these strips now quit-claimed 
to the states there is eventually pro- 
duced 5% as much oil and gas as the 
estimated reserves in the _ entire 
states, it is estimated that at present 
market values, the royalties over a 
20 to 50-year period, would amount to 
less than $500 million, which would 
run the federal government some- 
thing over two days.” 
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UNION PACIFIC’S new propane-gas operated turbine electric locomotive, Jeft, is ready to go into regular freight service where 
operating tests will attempt to determine its economic feasibility. At right is the specially built tender, a steel, pressurized tank 


car, which carries the propane 


Propane Locomotive—A New Era in Power? 


The Union Pacific Railroad announced last week it is putting the 
world’s first propane gas turbine electric locomotive into regular freight 
service. The locomotive develops a maximum of 4,800 horsepower and 
weighs 27514 tons. In tests it has pulled a 79-car train of 4,650 tons. 
A single-unit engine with a special tank car to carry propane, it con- 
tains a power plant which includes a steam boiler to heat the propane and 
a Diesel engine to start the turbine. The locomotive costs $530,000, com- 
pared to $180,000 for a 1,500 hp Diesel engine. 


To get a preliminary estimate of the locomotive’s significance, Frank 
Breese, NPN Pacific Coast editor, interviewed Lawrence J. Grunder, of 
Richfield Oil Corp. Mr. Grunder is manager of fuels and lubricants de- 
velopment for Richfield and has had a key role in gas turbine and 
fuels research. 


In the interview, Mr. Grunder discusses the economics of propane 
and residual fuels and their use in gas turbine locomotives. He cites 
advantages and disadvantages of both fuels and remarks on technical 
aspects of their use. 


* * * 


Successful. use 
of propane as a 
fuel for gas tur- 
bine electric lo- 
comotives marks 
a major develop- 
ment in the long 
history of gas 
turbine engines, 
declared Law- 
rence J. Grunder, 
manager of the 
fuels and _lubri- 
cants develop- 
ment department 
Richfield Oil Corp., Los Angeles. 


General application of this type of 
turbine, however, depends on complex 
economic factors now being exam- 
ined, said Mr. Grunder. 


Economics. and performance of the 
locomotive will be studied for some 
time. Until the findings have been 
appraised, it may not be possible to 


determine the commercial future of 
the propane-fueled locomotive. 

These latest advances in gas tur- 
bine research- have intensified the 
competition between the Diesel en- 
gine and the gas turbine, Mr. Grun- 
der said. 

Union Pacific recently announced 
that it had ordered 15 additional gas 
turbine locomotives at a cost of $8,- 
600,000, besides the first 10 ordered. 
Of the latter, six are already in serv- 
ice. However, they burn residual fuel, 
not propane. 


Fuel Study—Two fuels are involved 
in the gas turbine development: re- 
sidual fuel and propane, said Mr. 
Grunder. Research engineers are com- 
paring their performance in an at- 
tempt to determine which will be the 
most economical, Mr. Grunder ex- 
plained. 

That is where the problem becomes 
complicated. 


Mr. Grunder 
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Principal objectives of research and 
construction are to develop a loco- 
motive that: (1) burns fuels economi- 
cally, (2) yields higher horsepower 
from a smaller and lighter power 
package, and (3) requires lower main- 
tenance cost. 

Residual fuel is relatively cheap. 
However, to achieve an efficiency 
that makes the gas turbine cumpeti- 
tive, it is necessary to run up the 
temperature of the fuel at the first 
nozzle. When the temperature ex- 
ceeds 1,100 degrees F, corrosion and 
deposits generally result. It is caused 
by such impurities in residual] fuel as 
vanadium, sulfur and sodium salts. 

Deposits Slowed—Removal! of these 
impurities at a refinery boosts the 
cost factor. However, Richfield manu- 
factures a soluble calcium compound 
which is added to heavy residual fuel. 
It acts as an antidote for corrosive 
and deposit characteristics of the im- 
purities. Union Pacific has been run- 
ning temperature substantially above 
1,100 deg. F. to increase power out- 
put and economy. With the com- 
pounded heavy turbine fuel, said Mr. 
Grunder, there has been less objec- 
tionable deposit on the turbine noz- 
zles and blades. Greater efficiency 
has resulted due to retention of the 
original shape of the blades. Effi- 
ciency is impaired when the shape 
of the blades is changed. 


Natural gas hasn’t been used as 
a gas turbine locomotive fuel, but it 
is in regular service in many station- 
ary power plants. Life of the blades 
has been extended to more than 30,000 
hours, with maximum nozzle tem- 
peratures below 1,250 deg. F. and the 
only major impurity in natural gas 
is sulfur, Mr. Grunder said. 

Propane should be the top per- 
former of the three, said Mr. Grun- 
der. It contains no impurities and 
burns absolutely clean, he stated. 
Only source of contamination would 
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be dirt from the air passing through 
the compressor. 

Advantages of propane cited by 
Mr. Grunder are: 

1. Propane is essentially non-cor- 
rosive to turbine blades. 


2. Higher operating temperatures 
can be utilized with resultant power 
increase. 

3. Turbine efficiency will remain 
high due to continually clean tur- 
bine blades. 


4. Fuel can be conserved due to — 


the flexibility of operating the tur- 
bine only when required to produce 
power. Transition time in starting 
the turbine on Diesel fuel and switch- 


ing to the heavy turbine fuel is elim- 
inated. 

5. Gas regulators require less main- 
tenance than do the present heavy 
fuel metering pumps. 


6. Not as much heat is required to 
produce dry propane vapor as is re- 
quired to heat heavy fuel. 

The unknown factor is the relative 
over-all cost of using propane com- 
pared with heavy fuel,. said Mr. 
Grunder. 

Some Disadvantages — This vital 
factor, key to the economics of gas 
turbine locomotive operations, is com- 
plicated by basic contributing factors: 

—Initial cost and handling. 
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Write the words ‘Manholes by 
Philadelphia Valve’ into your 
order. These quick-opening man- 
holes are absolutely tight. They 
surpass every fire underwriter’s 
standard. They open and close 
easily and quickly. They are built 
to outlast the tank. 

Each type of manhole is simple, 
strong, and foolproof. Covers are 
leakproof. Covers and plugs are of 
malleable iron or heat-treated alu- 
minum. No cast iron is used. 
“5-in-1”" vents automatically close 
if truck upsets, and will release 





—Storage. Propane requires steel 
pressure vessels. Heavy turbine fuel 
requires heating and filtration equip- 
ment. 


—tTransportation. Propane would 
require pressure tank cars and spe- 
cial loading stations. 

—Hooking up. Propane fuel load- 
ing will require more time than for 
heavy liquid fuel. 

“Clean blading can insure effi- 
ciency which will enable propane to 
stand on its feet,” commented Mr. 
Grunder. “When propane becomes 
economically feasible, lighter blades 
can be fabricated for propane-pow- 
ered turbines.” 


Horsepower—Emphasizing a basic 
problem in gas turbines, Mr. Grunder 
said a unit must be fueled for 17,000 
hp but 12,000 hp is required to drive 
the air compressor. Net output is 
5,000 hp, which is less than 30% 
yield. 

“Improvements are expected in 
railroad turbine design,” asserted Mr. 
Grunder. “It is still in the early 
stages of development as far as mass 
transportation goes.” 

Turning to the diesel engine, Mr. 
Grunder said that the present diesel 
locomotive consumes a high grade 
distillate fuel considerably more ex- 
pensive than gas turbine residual fuel. 
Furthermore, they must be kept run- 
ning. Otherwise, if they cool off, 
there is shrinkage which results in 
cooling system leakage into the 
crankcase oil, causing maintenance 
difficulties. 

“The improved treatment of low- 
cost residual fuel is being studied 
with the goal of developing a cheap, 
heavy product that would approxi- 
mate the clean-burning characteris- 
tics of propane,” declared Mr. Grun- 
der. “General Electric and Richfield 
are seeking to improve fuel additives 
all the time. But we can’t wait until 
that crystallizes. We have to estab- 
lish the costs for the ideal solution, 
and then accomplish that result at a 
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lower cost.” 


A Place for Residual—tIn areas 
where natural gas is not an economi- 
cal source, heavy residual fuel gas 
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plants where the waste heat is 
utilized for feedwater heating, Mr. 
Grunder observed. 

“From an over-all industry stand- 
point,” said Mr. Grunder, “the ques- 
tion is whether we are going to have 
to use propane seasonally for repres- 
surization of oil fields or market it 
as a useful year-round fuel. If the 
economics are right, propane would 
enjoy a normal market and help sta- 
bilize the LP-gas market. As it is, 
there is a large winter demand, but 
relatively little in summer. An as- 
cured outlet for propane in the off- 
season would benefit every user.” 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is a_must at M. M. Huggins’ bulk plant in Medford, Ore. 


the driveway 





Mr. Huggins, white shirt, is standing on 


Oil Jobber Puts Profit in Marketing 


By FRANK BREESE 
Pacific Coast Editor 


A pertinent statistic marked the 
fourth anniversary, this June, of M. 
M. Huygins’ career as General Pe- 
troleum’s distributor in Medford, 
Ore.: Business is 77,000 gal. a month 
higher than when he took over. 


Add that 77,000 gal. to the then 
existing 145,000, and the total is 
222,000 gal. a month. Being a 53% 
increase, that’s a meaningful statis- 
tic. 

“It means,” said Mr. Huggins, “that 
we have the No. 1 position in re- 
tail service station business in Med- 
ford.” 

In the first three years, Mr. Hug- 
gins had lifted volume to 212,000 gal. 
a month, a 42% increase. He added 
another 10,000 since last year and 
has his sights set on a 250,000-gal. 
total by Christmas. 

How did this jobber do it? 


Maximum Profit —- Mr. Huggins, 
known as “Hug” and “Huggie” in 
Medford and throughout GP, brought 
a fresh approach. A World War II 
vet who returned with four purple 
hearts, Hug’s fresh approach reflects 
GP's basic thinking: Maximum profit- 
ability is the key to a successful op- 
eration. Thus, volume isn’t every- 
thing. But volume with maximum 
profitability very nearly is. 

Although Huggie’s distributorship 
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covers an area that depends on the 
lumber and fruit industries for its 
livelihood, he has concentrated on 
service station business. He sup- 
plies 22 retail outlets which account 
for 85% to 90% of his business. The 


rest of his business is made up of 
about 16 good commercial accounts 
and 120 heating oil accounts. 

Hug is a reseller specialist. As 
such, he keeps one eye on business 
and the other on the profit and loss 


PLEASANT OFFICE with knotty pine walls and gay drapes surrounds Mr. Huggins 
at his Medford plant. Used as a junk room by the former owner, it was transformed 
into a pleasant place to work by Mrs. Huggins, an interior decorator 
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statements. Hug can thumb through 
his records and tell you what Station 
No. 8 spent on soap for its rest- 
rooms last February as compared 
with February, 1952. 


When liug first sat at the desk 
of his new distributorship four years 
ago, the office was cluttered with 
junk and coated with an accumula- 
tion of dirt. The distributorship had 
been rocking along, giving GP repre- 
sentation and earning a fair income 
for the distributor. 


What He Did—Here are some of 


Every day the Viking sales 
and engineering staffs an- 
swer questions on pumping 
for a long list of satisfied 
customers. 


Many are companies with 
problems very similar to 
yours. 


These questions can be an- 
swered correctly because 
Viking people draw from 
over 40 years’ successful 
pumping experience and rec- 
ommend from the fastest- 
growing, most complete line 
of rotary pumps on the mar- 
ket. Over 600 standard mod- 
els plus endless special de- 
signs. There’s no compromise 
with Viking Pumps. We in- 
vite your questions on pump- 
ing problems. 


the things the 34-year-old newcomer 
did: 

1. He upgraded the service sta- 
tions. The first task, said Mr. Hug- 
gins, was to paint the stations, most 
of which hadn't been painted for 
five or six years. He painted 20 
stations the first nine months. 

2. He upgraded the dealers. 

3. He improved the merchandising 
practices. 


4. He improved operational ef- 
ficiency by increasing’ delivery 
amounts and decreasing frequency. 
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5. He helped the dealers build up 
their credit-check book (credit card) 
business. Dollar volume of credit 
check business has tripled in three 
years, he told NPN. Last year, credit 
check volume constituted 30.4% of 
total branch business, said Mr. Hug- 
gins. 


6. He built co-operation between 
himself and the dealers by carrying 
out a give and take relationship with 
them. 

7. He installed an incentive plan 
on Jan. 1, 1950. Now he shares 
10% of net profits before taxes 
among the employes. 


Visits Dealers—Most of his time 
is spent outside the bulk plant call- 
ing on dealers. “I spend my time out- 
side because I can’t make any money 
sitting at my desk,” cracked Mr. 
Huggins. 

He estimated that he spends much 
time with the five principal dealers 
because they account for a large bulk 
of his volume. “We trade ideas, 
kick things around and shoot the 
breeze,” commented Hug. 

The distributor, who has had for- 
mal] business administration training, 
said he works painstakingly with 
the dealers on their books. “Many 
good dealers are damn poor book- 
keepers,” commented Hug. “So I 
help them with their profit and loss 
statements.” 


By making dealers aware of pro- 
fit and loss details, he can point up 
the nature of profitability. 

By upgrading stations, Hug reasons 
that the improved units offer a 
better potential; hence, offer a bet- 
ter income and attract better men. 


Shares Ideas, Profits—‘“I have a 
good policy of adjustment with the 
dealers,” said Hug. “I'll lean over 
backwards on tires. The result is 
that dealers don’t feel the distributor 
is trying to chisel on them. When 
they realize that you’re trying to 
help them make money, instead of 
just using them for your own gains, 
you can get real co-operation.” 


Hug is a great believer in per- 
sonal contact and idea communica- 
tion. When he reads, he plucks out 
ideas he can apply to his operation or 
that the dealers can use. When NPN 
visited him, he had a clipping of an 
article pasted on the window sill 
by his desk. It contaified pointers 
regarding employe performance. 


Breakdown on Hug’s 22 outlets is 
as follows: Four are owned by GP 
and leased to him; GP has the master 
lease on two; the jobber owns four, 
including one multipump; 10 are 
small, independent accounts and two 
are automobile dealers. 

Hug calculated that about 80% of 
his business is within seven miles of 
the bulk plant and 98% within 15 
miles. None is over 25 miles away; 
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Meredith Miller Huggins was 
born in Oakes, N. D., on Jan. 
19, 1915. He moved to Wash- 
ington in 1923, attended the 
Castle Rock, Wash., high school, 
was graduated from Oregon 
State College in 1938 and took 





In His War Career, Too, He Was A Fighting Man 


a graduate course in business 
at the University of Minnesota. 

After a stint with Pillsbury 
flour mills doing sales promo- 
tion, he joined the 32nd In- 
fantry Division on Apr. 1, 1940, 
at Camp Livingston, La., as a 
second lieutenant. Six years 
and four Purple Hearts later, 
he was separated from the 
Army with the rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel. He was wounded 
twice in the Buna, New Guinea, 
campaigns and once each at 
Moretai, in the Dutch East 
Indies and Saidor, in New 
Guinea. Most severe was the 
first which he received Dec. 5, 
1942, when a Japanese sniper \~ 
shot him in the head. ou 

Decorations Col, Huggins re- 
ceived included: Presidential 
Citation, Distinguished Service 
Cross, Silver Star, Combat In- 
fantry Badge, Purple Heart 
with two clusters and various 
campaign ribbons. 








and it will all be within 20 miles 


when one small outlet is disposed of, 
he said. All this fits into the profit- 
ability formula because it reduces 
truck operating costs. 


Fewer, Bigger Stations — “What 
I'm trying to do is get fewer and 
bigger stations,” Hug said. “Be- 
cause of the costs, the little stations 
usually can’t make enough money 
to give an operator a good living. 
So, they are run by poor operators. 
By having fewer and better stations, 
you can attract good operators.” 


Mr. Huggins believes that 7,000 
to 8,000 is minimum gallonage at a 
desirable station. He regards 5,000 
gal. as too low for a good operation. 


Mr. Huggins has increased tankage 
at individual stations to save money 
on deliveries.. For example, he has 
added 2,000 gal. of storage to the 
existing 750 gal. at one station. In 
other cases, he has enlarged storage 
from 1,000 gal. to 2,500; from 835 
gal. to 1,835, and from 1,100 gal. to 
4,000. GP increased capacity at two 
stations from 1,500 gal. to 6,000 gal. 

Three new stations have 14,000, 
14,000, and 17,500 gal., respectively, 
while a fourth has 6,000 gal. 

Hug told NPN that when he builds 
new stations, he will plan on two 
5,000-gal. tanks as ideal storage. 
Volume target will be a minimum of 
20,000 gal. a month. 


Mr. Huggins figures that 200 gal. 
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is the break-even point on most farm 
and commercia] deliveries, so he is 
definitely opposed to making a deliv- 
ery of less than 285 gal. 


Products are hauled to the Med- 
ford bulk plant by tank car from 
Portland. Hug said that a 10,000-gal. 


shipment can be brought in by tank 
car from Portland for $25 less than 
a 7,500-gal. load from Crescent City, 
Calif., by truck. 

Plant Is Neat—Mr. Huggins has a 
conventional bulk plant which is out- 
standing for the clean housekeeping. 
Storage capacity of 125,000 gal. in- 
cludes two 30,000-gal, tanks for gaso- 
line, one 30,000-gal. tank for stove 
oil, one 30,000-gal. Diesel tank and 
one 5,000-gal. kerosine tank. At the 
loading rack, two grades of gasoline 
are manifolded through one big meter 
while the stove oil and Diese] are 
pumped through individual meters. 

Personnel consists of two full-time 
drivers, a combination plantman- 
bookkeeper and a retail man who 
drives about 25% of the time and 
calls on the trade 75% of the time 
as “station supervisor.” Mr. Hug- 
gins has three tank trucks (2,400- 
gal. GMC, a 1,200-gal. Studebaker 
and a 1,200-gal. Dodge) and a pick- 
up. 

Mr. Huggins said he may replace 
one of the 1,200-gal. trucks with a 
1,800-gal. vehicle to cut down the 
time spent in transit. 

Net worth of his properties, includ- 
ing bulk plant, rolling stock and sta- 
tions he owns, is about $260,000, said 
Mr. Huggins. 

Hug’s marketing territory extends 
from Central Point on Highway 99 
south to Ashland (about 13 miles 
south of Medford), and from Shady 
Cove to Ruch. Considering the ex- 
panse of the Rogue River Valley, 
Hug’s distributorship is confined to 
a relatively compact area. 


Builds TBA Sales—Mr. Huggins 
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has built up his TBA from $2,000 
a month when he took over to $6,000- 
plus a month. Last year, sales were: 
$42,000 in tires and tubes; $14,000 in 
batteries; $13,000 in accessories, and 
$7,500 in antifreeze, flush, waxes, 
etc., for a total of $74,000 ($6,375 
per month). 

The retail man drives a TBA route 
and takes orders which are delivered 
the following day. Hug has con- 
ducted various incentive contests and 
was working on one when NPN called 
on him. 

The increases recorded by the out- 
lets have been the result of sales 
programs worked out by Hug and 
the dealers in their regular sessions. 
One dealer is particularly strong, 
said Mr. Huggins, reporting that he 
sold more than $9,000 worth of tires, 
$2,800 worth of batteries and $3,100 
in accessories last year. 

“He’s a salesman,” Hug _ said 
reverently. One of the problems, he 
noted, is that of getting dealers and 
their employes to point out TBA 
needs to customers. 


“TBA is-a substantial part of our 
business now,” declared Mr. Huggins. 
“And we are going after more of it. 
One of the attractions is that it 
doesn’t cost anything to deliver.” 

His running inventory consists of 
$12,000 in tires, $3,000-$4,000 in ac- 
cessories and about 60 batteries. 


Heating Oil—Heating oil business 
is something else that Hug introduced 
in the operation. Starting in 1951, 
he has lined up approximately 120 
accounts. “It is enough to take up 
the slack caused by the gasoline 
slump in the winter,” said Hug. 

There are nine or 10 heating oil 
jobbers in Medford, four or five of 
whom have large operations. Hug 
said he had no plans for emphasiz- 
ing that phase of his business. 

As a GP wholesale distributor, Mr. 
Huggins buys and sells the products 
and handles his own accounts re- 
ceivable, in addition to having pro- 
prietary interest in the plant, facili- 
ties and rolling stock. 


No Credit Pr.blem — He reported 
that credit is no particular problem 
with him because he is discerning 
in making credit allowances. He 
estimated a loss of $5,136 out of a 
total volume of $2,650,000 during 
three years. Of that, $3,000 occurred 
in one account, a mill which paid 
$3,000 a month regularly every 
month... Overnight it went into bank- 
ruptcy with the $3,000 outstanding. 


Many distributors and consignees 
in Oregon tend to shy away from 
logging accounts, especially the small 
operators whose fortunes may rise 
and fall suddenly. Hug said he only 
has three logging accounts and ob- 
served, “They're as good as gold.” 

Hug reported that he carries from 
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$20,000 to $40,000 in accounts re- 
ceivable and knows the ability of 
each of the customers to pay. He 
said that most of his losses occurred 
during the first six months. “I was 
too eager then,” Hug commented. 
“But I got over it.” 


Backs Teams — Mr. Huggins’ ad- 
vertising and promotion program is 
fairly simple but calculated to achieve 
as much impact as possible. He 
sponsors basketball and softball 
teams in the city league. He ex- 
ploits the company insignia, (the fly- 
ing red horse), the product brands 
(“Mobilgas” and “Mobiloil’”’) and his 
own name as the distributor. 

Hug said that he pays his men 
top Medford salaries. Three of them 
receives $350 a month while the 
fourth, and newest, is paid $325. In 
addition, they share in the annual 
bonus made up of 10% of the net 
profits before taxes, said Hug. 

Although they have regular sched- 
ules, the men are permitted to knock 
off when they’re through with their 
work. 

“I treat the fellows like I'd want 
to be treated if I were working for 
someone,” said Hug. 

The payoff on this program is a 
crew of good men, who are stable 
and competent, said Hug. 


Troubles, Too—While Hug’s per- 
formance is impressive, it hasn’t been 
without setbacks. Although he has 
six new stations, he lost gallonage 
from four stations that formed part 
of the operation in 1948 and 1949. 
GP sold three, and Hug’s predeces- 
sor lost a 20,000-gal. outlet (totalling 
36,000 gal.). Another that averaged 
8,000 gal. a month for years has been 
closed since January. 

So, arithmetically, Hug has over- 
come a deficit of 44,000 gal. to reach 
a net gain of 77,000 gai. That con- 
stitutes a gross 121,000 gal. of new 
business, ° 


Station Work First—After his dis- 
charge from the Army, Hug returned 
to Salem, Ore., where he worked in 
a service station for his father-in-law. 
Later he took over the GP whole- 
sale distributorship at Hollister, then 
requested a distributorship in Ore- 
gon where he went after two years 
at Hollister. 

The Hugginses, who met at Oregon 
State, have a 14-year old daughter, 
Meredith Jean, live in a house they 
built in 1950 near the Rogue Valley 
Country Club. 

“Even being that close to the club 
and to the Rouge River, I haven't 
taken up golf or gone fishing,” said 
Hug with a sad shake of his head. 
“I’m getting my own house in order 
first.” 


Debts—-Hug undertook 
a hefty financial obligation to swing 
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the deal. He reported that -he is 
plowing everything back in as fast 
as possible so he can liquidate the 
debts. 


Hug ig a member of the Elks, 
American Legion, VFW and Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and is president 
of the Oregon State College Alumni 
Assn. In the latter post, he’s never 
too busy to keep an eye on promis- 
ing athletes for OSC. 


Of medium height, Hug is a sturdy 
fellow with a full growth. of brown 
hair, graying slightly at the temples. 
He is intently earnest in conversa- 
tion and generates ideas as he talks, 


PORCELAIN ENAMEL FOR YOUR 








his blue eyes snapping as his en- 
thusiasm rises. 


Hug’s manner imparts an air of 
strong self-confidence. He mixes a 
keen sense of responsibility with a 
philosophy of avoiding worry. “I 
concern myself with problems, but 
never worry,” commented Hug. “I 
take things as they come. If you 
can’t get your best man to whip a 
problem, throw it out.” 

A tribute to Hug’s enterprise and 
performance was paid by a GP mar- 
keting official who observed simply, 
“I wish we had about 40 Huggies 
around here.” 
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Companies Spent More, 
Earned Less During 1952 


Total outlay for property, plants 
and equipment of $3.1 billion last 
year by 30 representative oil compa- 
nies was an all-time high, topping 
by 15% the group’s previous record 
set in 1948. 


A decline of 3.3% in combined net 
earnings, to a total of $2,020,000,000, 
is reported at the same time by Fred- 
erick G. Coqueron of the petroleum 
department of Chase Nationa] Bank, 
in the bank’s annual survey of the 
30 companies. Earnings were at the 
rate of 10.4% of sales, or 12.3% on 
invested capital. 


The study declares increased ma- 
terial costs, wages, taxes and no sig- 
nificant change in crude prices were 
the principal reasons for the drop in 
combined net earnings. 


Of the $3.1 billion in capital expen- 
ditures, $2.7 billion went for domestic 
facilities, and the balance was spent 
abroad. Adding an estimate of simi- 
lar plant outlays by other companies, 
the survey comes up with a 1952 to- 
tal of $3.8 billion for the entire U. S. 
petroleum industry. 


As in the past, the industry’s 
growth was financed principally by 
plowing back a substantial portion of 
earnings. Borrowings and new stock 
issues accounted for only $831 million 
of the total. 


At the same time the trend to 
higher cash dividends continued with 
the total of $887 million in 1952 the 
highest on record. It represented 
43.9% of net income, compared with 
40.1% paid to stockholders in 1951. 
The policy of retaining a large share 
of earnings for expansion resulted in 
progressive increases in shareholder 
equity, the survey points out. These 
have been partially capitalized 
through distribution of stock divi- 
dends, particularly during 1951 and 
1952. 


Total tax outlay in 1952 was $1,- 
367,000,000, in addition to nearly $2,- 
500,000,000 collected for various gov- 
ernment agencies. 


The petroleum industry is consid- 
ered to be the fourth largest in the 
United States in terms of capital in- 
vestment, with grots assets of $40 
billion. Total demand for crude and 
products rose 3.4% in 1952 over 1951. 
The rate of change was lower than 
the 9.4% for 1951, and the 11.1% for 
1950. Demand in those years, the re- 
port observes, was inflated by the 
Korean War and the shutdown in 
Iran. 


Total U. S. demand for crude oil 
and its products amounted to 7,717,- 
000 b/d in 1952. Total supply of 7,- 
826,000 b/d left an excess of 109,000 
b/d which was added to storage. 
Total stocks in storage at the end of 
1952 were 6.3% higher than at the 
end of 1951. 
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Illegal Tax Refunds Plague States 


Fraudulent refund claims still are 
the biggest single headache of state 
gasoline tax administrators. How- 
ever, improved state laws over the 
past 20 years are helping to over- 
come the problem. 


So stated Frank V. Martinek, Chi- 
cago, Central Tax Evasion Commit- 
tee chairman, at the 20th annual con- 
ference of Northwest Central States 
Gasoline Tax Administrators in Den- 
ver June 25-26. 


Use of gasoline color identifiers 
(dyes) in controlling gasoline con- 
sumption for non-highway use is 
both costly and less effective than 
the refund system, the tax men were 
told by John Ainlay, executive secre- 
tary, American Petroleum Industries 
Committee, Central Division, Chi- 
cago. 

There are today “perhaps more vio- 
lations of the motor fuel tax laws by 
fraudulent refund claims than any 
other single means,” Mr. Martinek 
said. “These involve not only the 
use of tax refunded motor fuel on 
the highways, but also the tank 
wagon driver who issues improper 
invoices.” 

Trends in motor fuel tax collec- 
tions, he said, might be indicated by 
the experience in 1952 of the follow- 
ing states: 

Colorado—Net collections up 6.9%, 
refunds down .09%. 

Kansas—Net collections up 4.7%, 
refunds up .04%. 


Minnesota— Net collections up 
7.2%, refunds down 2.0%. 

Missouri—Net collections up 7.2%, 
refunds off 13.7%. 

Last year, Mr. Martinek said, Min- 
nesota investigated 13,020 motor fuel 
refunds and secured 192 convictions 
against violators of the refund sec- 
tion of the motor fuel tax law. At 
the same time, refunds decreased al- 
most $100,000 in the state for 1952. 


Setting for Evasion—Certain cir- 
cumstances are always present when 
tax evasion is prevalent, he stated. 
Some of those conditions are an over- 
supply of motor fuel, high tax rates 
and inadequate state administration. 


“Any one or any combination of 
these conditions could bring about a 
wave of violations,” Mr. Martinek 
said. “Some of those conditions are 
present today or are in the making. 
Gasoline stocks are increasing be- 
cause new processing equipment is 
producing motor fuel faster than the 
increasing rate of consumption. 


“Tax rates are higher now than 
ever before, thus making tax evasion 
more profitable.” 


Mr. Ainlay, whose experience with 
tax refund laws stems from the time 
he was administrator of Nebraska’s 
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refund law, said that one of the big 
objections to coloring of gasoline is 
that behind every move to go back 
to this method from the refund sys- 
tem are some backers of colored gas- 
oline who hope to revert to the ex- 
emption system with all its laxness 
and faults. 


In the seven southern states now 
using dye, agricultural use of gaso- 
line is relatively low, yet costs for 
the coloring run from $6,000 to $8,- 
000 annually. One state reports that 
adding dye to gasoline reduces the 
tax income by 0.2c per gal., which, 


Better equipment brings 


by the same basis, if applied to Colo- 
rado would amount to $100,000 year- 
ly, or in the case of Minnesota, ap- 
proximately $300,000. 


Other disadvantages of the dye 
system as listed by Mr. Ainlay are: 


—Under most laws the tank truck 
driver is supposed to be the police- 
man because the dye is put in at the 
consumer level. This makes for an 
unhappy situation. 


—Adding the dye to tanks under 
adverse weather conditions, such as 
a high wind, is difficult for the tank 
truck driver to accomplish. 


—In winter there is a question 
as to the complete solubility of the 
dye. 


A new development in farming 
— the portable service station. 
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Advertisement 


This Week 
Continental Oil Company 
Salutes A Wisconsin Jobber 


Leo M. Ties 
Ties Oil Company 
Brodhead, Wisconsin 


“Looking for the Chief Executive? He’s out on the golf 
links today —trying to break 90.” 

The speaker was Fred Ties, and he was referring to the 
chief executive of the Ties Oil Company. That’s his dad, 
Leo M. Ties. The elder Mr. Ties has no great trouble 
breaking 90. The fact is, he’s a winner of several trophies 
for some fine and fancy shooting on the local greens. 
And when it comes to selling petroleum products— well, 
nothing less than a top-notch sales performance has ever 
been par for the course as far as Leo Ties is concerned! 
Thirty-one active, successful years with Continental Oil 
Company proved that. 


Mr. Ties has had more time for golf since 1949 when 
his son, Fred, actively entered the business. It is a busi- 
ness that has come a long way from those early days 
when the Ties Oil Company consisted of one service 
station and a handful of accounts. Today Leo Ties’ 
volume has increased by hundreds of thousands of 
gallons . . . includes 150 farm accounts and 300 fuel oil 
accounts in the Brodhead, Wisconsin, area. 


His first job was helping on the farm where he grew up. 
He was naturally attracted to selling, so in 1917 he went 
to work for an oil jobber. Shortly afterward he felt 
ready to tackle a jobbership on his own. In 1921 he 
signed his first jobber contract with Continental. Like 
Continental’s own story, his record has been one of 
steady and continuous progress through the years. 


One of the reasons he gives for his steady upward climb 
has to do with Conoco advertising. Millions of adver- 
tising dollars are spent every year in national magazines, 
newspapers, farm papers—and on billboards, radio and 
TV to get across the story of Conoco’s complete line of 
quality products and services. ‘“This advertising,” states 
Mr. Ties, “does its effective job of selling and re-selling 
my customers and their customers on the advantages of 
doing business under the Conoco red triangle.” He is 
enthusiastic, too, about the famous Conoco Touraide, 
the personalized travel service that offers an entirely 
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extra source of profits from the ever-growing tourist 
trade. 


When Continental introduced Conoco Super Motor Oil, 
the Ties Oil Company enjoyed an increasingly greater 
spurt in sales. That sales curve has continued upward 
right to the present day. And when Mr. Ties and his 
son talk about “‘their company,” they point with pride 
to the pioneering Continental has done in the field of 
additive-improved motor oils.* “It’s a great feeling,” 
Mr. Ties points out, “to know that you’re teamed up 
with one of the greatest research teams in the petroleum 
industry.” 


Continental Oil Company is equally proud to salute 
Leo M. Ties, and the long, happy association between 
his company and ours. The mutual satisfaction and 
cooperation that has existed between these two com- 
panies is typical of thousands of such relationships en- 
joyed by independent oil jobbers the nation over. It 
helps to explain what makes this industry bigger and 
better with each passing year! 


And (since the pun is inevitable!) we’d like many more 
strong ties with jobbers like this one! If you are interested 
in a jobbing contract with Continental, why not write 
to the Continental office nearest you or to Ponca City, 
Oklahoma? If you are not within reach of Continental’s 
gasoline supply, we should be happy to give you in- 
formation about the possibilities of increasing your 
profits by selling spectacular Conoco Super Motor Oil in 
any of the 48 states. 
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Young Marketer 


Mr. Quimby 


A new account opened every calen- 
dar day has been the record of Clay- 
ton S. Quimby, 29, distributor of 
Wolf's Head Oil Refining Co. prod- 
ucts in Grand Haven, Mich, 


Clayton organized the Quimby Dis- 
tributing Co. only last February with 
his partner, Irving E. Quimby, 59. 
They officially opened for business 
on March 1, serving the four-county 
area of Muskegon, Newago, Ocean 
and Ottawa. Besides Wolf’s Head 
products, they alco carry the B. F. 
Goodrich TBA line and home sup- 
plies. 

A native of Grand Rapids, Clayton 
saw action in Europe during” World 
War II with the Army Engineers. He 
attended Calvin College in Grand 
Rapids and, after graduating, be- 
came the credit and operating man- 
ager of the B. F. Goodrich Co. store 
in Muskegon. 

He later was appointed truck and 
bus commercial tire salesman for the 
area, After more than two years 
with Goodrich he left to become man- 
ager of the Harbor Oil Corp. in 
Grand Haven. He gained experience 
in marketing Socony-Vacuum prod- 
ucts, including motor oils, gasoline, 
fuel oil and TBA products. It was 
then that he became determined to 
get into the field for himself. 

Clayton’s wife, Carol, handles all 
phone calls and fills orders. The 
couple find time from their business 
to raise a family of two boys and a 
girl. 

Clayton is a 32nd degree Mason 
and a member of the York Lodge 410 
F.A.M. in Grand Rapids. He is a 
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member of the DeWitt Clinton Con- 
sistory, a Shriner of the Saladin 
Shrine Temple, and second vice pres- 
ident of the Grand Haven Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 


A. A, Stambaugh, chairman of the 
board of Standard of Ohio, has been 
elected 1953-54 vice president in 
charge of the general management 
division of the American Manage- 
ment-Assn. Elected a director for a 
three-year term was A. L. Nicker- 
son, vice president in charge of for- 
eign operations for Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co. 


Rudolf G. Sonneborn has been elect- 
ed president of L. Sonneborn Sons, 
Inc., succeeding his uncle, the late 
Dr. Ferdinand Sonneborn, who died 
June 9 in New York City. 

Mr. Sonneborn has been active in 
the company’s management for more 
than 30 years. He received his edu- 
cation at Johns Hopkins University 
and Harvard Business School. 


* - * 


Milan G. Arthur, Union Oil of Cali- 
fornia, has been named chairman of 
the Conservation Committee of Cali- 
fornia Oil Producers, a voluntary 
group working on crude oil conserva- 
tion in California. 


W. H. Dennis, manager of Com- 
munity Stations, Inc. and EZ Self 
Service Stations in the Los Angeles 
Basin, has been elected president of 
the Serve Yourself and Multiple 
Pump Assn. for 1953. He succeeds 
Aaron ©, Steitz, owner of three self- 
serves. 


Other new officers are: Leo Pearl- 
ston, Sunset Oil Co., vice president; 
Bernard B. Roth, Roth’s Service Sta- 
tion, secretary, and Hugh Lacy, 
Urich’s Serve Yourself Stations, 
treasurer. Dan Lundberg was re- 
elected executive secretary for an- 
other two years. 


Bernard L. Majewski, president of 
the Great American Oil Co. and di- 
rector of the Deep Rock Oil Corp., 
will be the main speaker at the sec- 
ond annual Desk and Derrick Clubs 
of North America meeting in Den- 
ver, Sept. 11-12. N. E. Tanner, presi- 
dent of Merrill Petroleum Ltd., Cal- 
gary,.Alta., will speak at the open- 
ing day luncheon. 


The new mayor of Apex, N, C., is 
E. B. Tindal, Jr., an oil jobber. 


Ww. R. (Bill) 
Boyd, Jr., former 
president of the 
American Petro- 
leum Institute 
and chairman of 
the Petroleum In- 
dustry War Coun- 
cil during World 
War II, may be 
“drafted” next 
year to run as a 
Texas state sen- 
ator from the 
Eleventh Di s- 
trict. 

The Fairfield Recorder, Mr. Boyd's 
hometown newspaper, recently re- 
ported the possibility in a front page 
story. 

After a colorful career as a jurist, 
mayor and bank prezident, Mr. Boyd, 
at 35, joined the API in 1920, short- 
ly after it was formed. He retired 
in 1949 and returned to Texas. He 
is a member of the Texas State Dem- 
ocratic Executive Committee, chair- 
man of the board of the Fairfield 
State Bank and a member of the 
oil brokerage firm of Boyd, Hardey 
and Wheelock, 


Starting “without a gallon of busi- 
ness” in 1936, the Sampson-Bladen 
Oil Co., Inc., Pure Oil Co. distributor 
in Elizabethtown, N. C., has grown 
to a 5,500,000-gal. annual volume, ac- 
cording to H. Manly Clark, president. 

“We operate in© Sampson and 
Bladen Counties,” reports Mr. Clark, 
“and have two bulk plants—one in 
Clinton, N. C., and the other in Eliza- 
bethtown, with a side plant at Rose- 
boro.” H. S. Kimrey is the com- 
pany’s vice president and manager 
of the Clinton plant. Milton L. Fish- 
er is secretary-treasurer and general 
manager of the Elizabethtown facili- 
ties. 

The North Carolina jobbers recent- 
ly built a new station in Elizabeth- 
town and completed a _ paint-up, 
spruce-up program. 

The three are active in civic and 
oil industry affairs. Mr. Clark repre- 
sents Sampson County in the North 
Carolina General Assembly. Mr. 
Fisher has been chairman of the 
Bladen County Board of County Com- 
missioners for the past 12 years, Mr. 
Kimrey is a member’ of the North 
Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn.’s board of 
directors and chairman of its legisla- 
tive committee. 


Mr. Boyd 


C. F. Wilmsmeier, of Western Gulf 
Oil Co., has been elected president 
of the Petroleum Accountants Soci- 
ety of Los Angeles. 
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FATHER AND SON attend the 30th annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Assn. B. T. Haskins, left, and D. D. 


Haskins, far right, both of Ebenezer Oil Co. 


, chat with G. J. Hanks, second from left, South Penn Oil Co., and C. A. Chipman, 


Bolivar, N. Y., producer and new president oft the association 


RELAXING between sessions of Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Assn. meeting in 
Pittsburgh, June 19, are, left to right: O. P. Kenney, Wolf's Head Oil Refining Co.; 


A. L. Bailey, Canfield Oil Co.; 


Two new directors were elected 
at the Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil 
Assn.’s 30th annual meeting June 18- 
19 in Pittsburgh. They are: W. H. 
Beim, of the W. H. Barber Co., Chi- 
cago, and M. H. Hindman, Pennsyl- 
vania Refining Co., Butler, Pa. 
Honorary life directors are: E. C. 
Breene, Oil City, and R. T. Zook, 
Bradford. 

Other members of the board in- 
clude: 

A. L. Bailey, 
Cleveland. 

K. C, Baker, J. D. Streett and Co.. 
Inc., St. Louis. 

F. G. Bannerot, Jr., Elk Refining 
Co., Charleston, W. Va. 

P. R. Beck, Pennsylvania Refining 
Co., Butler, Pa. 

A, E. Booth, Bradford, Pa. 

R. J. Brennan, Eastern Royalties, 
Inc., Bradford. 

Jack Cashell, Preston Oil Co., Co- 
lumbus, O. 

©. A. Chipman, Bolivar, N. Y. 

W. F. Clinger, Warren, Pa. 

J. R. Corbett, Cato Oil & Grease 
Co., Oklahoma City. 

E. M. Craig, Freedom-Valvoline 
Oil Co., Freedom, Pa. 


Canfield Oil Co., 


and D. E. Hoffman, Tide Water Associated 


G, H. Daggett, Bradford. 

Fayette B. Dow, Washington, D. C. 

Le.nard Eberl, Messer Oil Corp., 
Olean, N. Y. 

E. E. Ebner, Emlenton, Pa.; J. P. 
Healy, Bradford; Samuel Messer, Oil 
City; and W. R. Reitz, Oil City, of 
Quaker State Oil Refining Corp. 

C. F. Felton, Franklin, Pa., and 
R. G. Sonneborn, New York, of L. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

F. Wayne Fesenmyer, Minard Run 
Oil Co., Bradford. 

J. B. Fisher, Kendall Refining Co., 
Bradford. 

G. J, Hanks, Bradford, and A. J. 
Saxe, Bradford, South Penn Oil Co. 
B. T. Haskins, Wellsville, N. Y. 
D. E. Hoffman, Tide Water As- 

sociated Oil Co., New York. 

G. W. Holbrook, Bradley Produc- 
ing Corp., Wellsville, N. Y. 

H. IL. Johnston, Valvoline Oil Co., 
Division of Ashland Oil and Refining 
Co., Freedom, Pa. 

D. S. Keenan, Carnegie Natural Gas 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

D. O. Lacock, Washington Oil Co., 
Crothers, Pa. 

L. G. Lent, president, Bradford Dis- 
trict Oil Producers Assn., Bradford. 


H. A. Logan, United Refining Co., 
Warren. 

M. E. Mitchell, president, New York 
State Oil Producers Assn., Wells- 
ville. 

N. V. V. Munson, N. V. V. Franchot 
Trusts, Olean, N. Y. 

G. H. Osborne, Kendall Refining 
Co., Bradford. 

G. Allan Reid, South Penn Natura! 
Gas Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. 

D. T. Ring, Columbus, O., and 
S. M. Vockel, Pittsburgh, Waverly 
Oil Works Co. 

J. R. Schmitt, Tiona Petroleum Co., 
Philadelphia. 

A. W. Scott, Wolf’s Head Oil Re- 
fining Co., Oil City. 

A, C. Simmons, Bradford. 

C. E. Streeter, Bradford. 

C. L, Suhr, Oil City. 

Knight Thornton, Thornton Co., 
Wellsville. 

James A. Upham, Mt. Vernon, Ohio 

Otto Walchli, Richardson Petroleum 
Corp., Wellsville. 

W. 8S. Zehrung, Pennzoil Co., Oil 
City. . 
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Nothing Can Stop a BALCRANK 


Nothing stops a Balcrank Jet- 

Power Pump... road dust, sand 

or gravel; cigar or cigarette butts; 

steel filings, nuts, screws and bolts, 

bottle caps. 

We filled this drum of grease with thou- 
sands of particles of the mentioned foreign 
matter, any one of which would foul 
and stop any other pump. But never a 
Balcrank Jet-Power Pump. No 


other pump can match its unfailing 
performance. 


Ask for a demonstration. 





BALCRANK INC. #2 Disney st.; cincinnati 9) Ohio 


Sell Sun Oils 
under your 


own brand name 


Sun supplies a complete line of lubricating oils and greases; 
finished SAE oils; base blending stocks; finished greases 
and grease bases. Available in 55 gallon drums and bulk. 





For more information, call or write the 
Wholesale Manager of the Sun Office in any of the following cities: 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND DETROIT 
CHICAGO JACKSONVILLE 
DALLAS TORONTO 


SUN OIL COM PANY e PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


In Canada: Sun Oil Company Ltd., Toronto and Montreal 





